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^a^is, Arabs attend Morocco conference 

leaders anwnnrffilL5^®**‘ «binci minister took a seat along with Ar^ 
Mediterranean ^ Slates and internadonal groups at a 

Mon^y Israpii p conference which opened in Casdilaaea 

World Bank^ Sc"*""®"* Minister Yossi Sarid was invited by the 
eonfcrence It '"^intent Bank« sponsors of the two-day 

Morocco ^ “tsttwic Israel has anended an offidal fitnetioa in 
with the Jewidi League and has no formal ties 

East ® Arabs in the Middle 

commented discuss emrironment with them?,” 

King Hassan luK^h?S**" **®*®Batc who asked not to be named. In the past 

Kabin in 1976 “®tably General Moshe Da^, 

vbiis Pe« wfi«i he was prime minister in 1986. The 

Israel. “^ranged m pan by Moroccan Je«b wto have cmigrat^ to 
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Sudan rebds deny vii^lating ceasefire 

NAIROBI (AP) — A Southern Suddan rebel faction Monday denied 
vioiadng a seven-week ceasefire and accused Sudan of fraking ^ 
allegations lo justify a new offensve. Elijah Malok Aleng. spokCOTan for 
tin wdan Pftc^e's Liberation Army (SPLA) fsalon W by John Garang, 
also accused the government of not observing ^ letter of the 

ceasefire in the Firi place. On Sunday. Majw-Gcneral M^anunad 
Abdullah Owdda. Sudanese army spokesman, said CU- Carang s fighters 
had killed three government troops over the preceding five days. Gen- 
Owdda said the violations demonstrate Ool. Garang's ladt of respect for 
the ceasefire and hb inability to control his men. He said the soldfcrs were 
killed when they drove over land mines planted _by the insurgents in 
Equatoria state in the south. Anoiher'sokUer was k i H cd in SPLA shelling 
of the govemment-hdd town of Luka in the same State, he sauf. Col. 
Garang announced a unilateral Gcasefirc with the govcnuneni MarA I to 
create what he called an atmo^ibcre conducive to a second round of peace 
talks in Nigeria's capital, Maija. The government reciprocated and 
announced it was cancelling a planned offensive. 



Yemen beat Pakistan 

g-T;) - Yemen Mon- 
day bMt Pakis^ 5 _I j„ 

^lan Group A World Cup qual- 
if^ngt matches in Irbid (half line 
l-I). Holier, Jordan and Iraq 
drew 1-1 (see page SI) ™ 

Iftamaliah trial 
delayed 

RAMALLAH, occupied West 
Bank (AP) — The trial of an’ 
American citizen charged by 
Israeli authorities with involve- 
ment with an outlawed Islamic 
group was delayed one month 
Monday so he could brief a new 
lawyer. Mohammad Saiah. 39, a 
resident of the Chicago area who 
was arrested in January for sus- 
pected membeiship in the Hamas 
organisation, had been due to go 
on trial Monday in the mili tar y 
court in Ramallah. 

UNI FIL rotates 
unit through Beirut 

^EIRUT (AP) — U.N. 
T*eacekee^ng troo^ made their 
first rotation through Beirut air- 
port in 11 yea« Monday, signall- 
ing lenew^ internation^ confi- 
dence in the facility that had 
served as a baven for hijackeis in 
civil war years. A Norwegian 
Boeing 737, chartered from 
Braathens Safe, landed at 10:35 
a.m. (0735 GMT), carrying 110 
Norwegian soldiers and of^rs. 
They replaced tite same number 
of compatriots serving in the 890- 
strong Norwegian contingent, the 
largest of the nine-nation United 
Nations Interim Force In Leba- 
non (UNIFIL) based in the 
south. The rotation was the frist 
to be held at Beirut international 
airport since 1982, when Israel 
invaded Lebanon and the facility 
uas closed for more than three 
months. After the invasion, UNI- 
FIL rotated troops via Israel’s Tel 
Aviv airport. 

Egyptian police 
kill 4 in south 

ASSIUT (AP) — Security forces, 
r.^g from an armoured person- 
-nel carrier on residents of a 
southern Egypt town Monday, 
killed Aree and wounded a father 
and bis son. polioe said. It was 
unclear whetiier the victims wre 
Muslim extremists, or if the inci- 
dent was related to radicals lock- 
ed in a bloody confrontation with 
police. Major General Mahmoud 
Antar, Assiut security chief, said 
police were searching for aims in 
Abnub A1 Hammam, 15 
kilometre east of Assiut, when 
town residents resisted.. An “ex- 
change of fire” followed, he smd, 
resulting in the civilian casualtiK. 

Botha in Cairo 

^ CAIRO (AP) — Foreign Minis- 
ter Pik Botha arrived here Tues- 
day on a three-day official visit, 
the first to Egypt by a South 
African minister in 35 years. He 
visited Cano in 1987 to attend 
peace talks on Namibia. Egypt's 
Foreign Minister Amr Mousa de- 
legates his assistant, Saeed 
Rifaat, to greet the South African 
guest at C^ro international air- 
port. Mr. Botha will have talks 
with Mr. Musa and President 
Hosni Mubarak during his stay. 

Kashmir blast kills 18 
Indian soldiers 

SRINAGAR (R) — Eighteen In- 
dian soldieis were killed in an 
explosion on a firing range in the 
northern state of Jammu and 
^^ashmir, a defence spokesman 
said Monday. He said nine troops 
were seriously injured in the Sun- 
day explosion in Leh, the main 
city in the Ladakh re^on of 
li^hmir, bordering China and 
Pakistan. “Prelimina^ reports 
suggest it was an accident,’' the 
spokesman said in Srinagar, 
Kashmir's summer capital. “An 
inquiry is underway.” 

Sri Lanka disbands 
secret police force 


PUTTAL^M,SriUnka(AP) — 
’’ in» ' Sri Lanka’s new government has 

* '* closed the secret police force that 
late President Ranasinghe 
Premadasa used to suppress his 
Opponents. Mr. Premadasa, who 
was assasrinated May 1. ran a 
government that was so autho^ 
itarian he often did not allow his 
own cabinet ministers to make 
decisions during h’ls four years as 
M president. But that appeal^ to be 
* changing as well since parliament 
elected Prime Minister Dingiri 
Banda Wijetimga, a top IVe- 
madasa ally and much less auto- 
cratic, as his successor. 
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Palestinians reject Rabin’s 
^Gaza first’ self-rule offer 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM 
(Ageimes) — Palestinian peace 
negotiators rejected Monday an 
Israeli suggestioo to grant Palesti- 
nians selNrule first in the occu- 
pied Gaza Strip. 

“We are a^nst the fragmentar 
tion or division, whether h is of 
the land or whether it is of the 
negotiating process or die sub^ 
jects to ix dtscossed,” spokes- 
woman Hanan Ashrawi said. 

She told Israel Radio the sug- 
gestion by Prime Minister Yit- 
zhak Rabin to his cabinet Sunday 
was at odds with Paiestiirian de- 
mands for a comprehensive set- 
tlement. 

The two sides have for 19 
months been negotiating how to 
cnaa an interim period of self- 
rule for the Pale^nians in the 
occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. 

A government official quoted 
Mr. Rabin as telling the cabinet 
Si^ay that when agreement in 
principle was reachra on an in- 
terim settlement, “I see notiiing 
to prevent its being af^ied first 
in Gaza.” 

But Dr. Ashrawi said Palesti- 
nians viewed the territories as 


one integral um'i. 

She said the suggestion 
apparently was motivated by 
Enel’s view that Gaza is more 
difficult to control and lacking in 
what she called the “ideologic 
bias” of the West Bank. 

No date has been set for resum- 
ing the peace talks, which broke 
off in Washington earlier this 
month. 

Palestinian officials s»d the 
issue was passed over without 
serious discussion at the last 
round. 

Haidar Abdul Shafi, head of 
the Palestinian delegation to the 
bilaieial talks, said be accepted 
Israel leaving Gaza on its own 
apart from an interim agreement.- 
He said ^lestinian leaders could 
get help from the United Nations, 
or Egypt and Jordan, to maintain 
law and order in sudi an event. 

MeanwhDe Israel buzzed with 
interpretations of Mr. Rate's 
statement. 

The “Gaza first” idea is tossed 
periodically into the political 
winds, but Mr. Rabin’s cryptic 
statement issued after a cabinet 
meeting Sunday brou^C it sharp- 
ly into focus in television, raefo 


and newspaper headlines. 

The Israeli parliament, Knes- 
set, scheduled a late afterncx>n 
debate on the issue. But no- 
confidence mcKions were called 
off because of an incident in 
v4iidi four Israeli soldieis were 
killed in Lebanon. 

Mr. Rabin said that any agree- 
ment had to be reached v^in 
Che framework of negotiations in 
Washington. 

"However, when an agreement 
is reached in principle on an 
interim settlement, there is no- 
thing preventing its being applied 
first in Gaza," press reports 
quoted the statement as saying. 

The only elaboration was that 
it was not a message to the 
Palestine Liberation Organisa- 
tion (PLO) accepting its <^er to 
run the Gaza Strip if Israel 
wanted to pull ouL 

The vague statement was wide- 
ly seen as a trial balloon to get the 
Palestinians talking again after 
the ninth round that ended in 
Washington May 13 failed to 
produce a statement of prind- 
ples. 

“This can create a positive 
atmosphere. This is an attempt by 


the prime minister to de^ for the 
first time with a real proUem,” 
said Uzi Baram, the tourism 
minister and frequent spokesman 
for the Labour Party. 

The prevailing interpretation 
was that there was enough fog 
around the statement to keep 
Israel from being committed to 
the idea, while giving the hn- 
pression of a premise of immedi- 
ate action if the basic prindples 
were agreed on. 

Labour udiip EU Dayan said 
the full five years of interim 
autonomy foreseen in the occu- 
pied territories would not be 
needed before a final agreement 
on Gaza. Likud whip Moshe Kat- 
zav also told Israel Radio be was 
not opposed to the Gaza first 
formula. 

But one senior Likud bloc fi- 
gure charged immediately that it 
was yet another capitulation. 

“We have to keep Gaza under 
Israeli control, both as a buffer 
between Sinai under Arab con- 
trol and (the d^ of) Ashkelon, 
and as a very serious source of 
terror against Jews,” said Benny 
Begin of Likud. 


Husseini: Reluctant 
delegates should quit 


By .S nigmian A1 KbaBdi 

Reufer 

r 

AMJ^N — Faisal A1 Husseini, 
head of the Palestinian peace 
delegation, said Monday reluc- 
tant members of his team should 
quit if they could not take the 
pressure. 

“Suspending negotiations re- 
quires a polit^ dedaon ci the 
highest level whether to go ahead 
with it or not and any reluctant 
negotiator who is unable to fol- 
low the decision to continue 
negotiating should resign,” he 
told Reuters. 

Mr. Husseini’s comment 
underlined the mounting disarray 
in F^estii)iun ranks over the fu- 
ture of the 19-month-oId Aiab- 
Israeli peace talks. 

Chief negotiator Haidar Abdul 
Shafi said Thursday the Palesti- 
nians should su^nd the talks 
until Israel conceded self-rule 
over all the occupied territories 
including Arab E^ Jerusalem. 

1^. Abdul Shafi stressed that 
this was his personal view. He 
said he would continue to lead 
the negotiating team if the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO) directed delegates to 
attend a lOtth round of talks in 
Washington next month. 

Two Palestinian negotiators, 
Ghassan A1 Khatib and Samir 
Abdullaii, became the first to quit 
the team in April after PLO 
Chairman Yasser Arafat's deci- 
sion to return to the talks without 
a solution to Israel's expulsion of 
400 Palestinians in Dewmber. 

The subsequent ninth round of 
talks ended in Washington mth- 
out agreement on the principles 
of interim Palestinian self-rule. 


Mr. Husseini rejected co^f^ 
merits on Sunday by Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin that 
^estinian self-rule could be im- 
plemented in the Gaza Strip first, 
once prindples were agr^ at 
the peace talks. 

He said, however, that the 
Palestinian stance would change 
if Israel unDaterally withdrew 
from the tnrbalent strip. 

“We are talking now about an 
interim stage of Palestinian self- 
roJe hi its totality whidi cannot be 
divided and dealt with in parts.” 
.Mr. Husseini said. 

“Bat if Ralnn is ready to un- 
ilaterally withdraw from Gaza or 
any occupied territory then we 
are capable of taking over the 
affairs of any part that they with- 
draw from... but this should not 
be part of the negotiations.” 


Betselem lambasts 
house demolitions 


Strikes to be li 

The PLO has dedded to limit 
the number of strikes in the occu- 
pied West Bank and Gaza Strip 
b^use of the dam^ they cause 
to the Palestinian economy, Mr. 
Husseini said. 

“It IS no longer harming the 
Israeli economy and is now only 
harming ours by stopping produc- 
tion and businesses," Mr. Hus- 
seini told Reuters. 

“Commerdal strikes served 
thdr purpose during a certain 
period. That has come to an end 
now and it’s not right that it 
should have a role now when all 
hours are needed in rebuilding 
our economy,” Mr. Husseini 
said. 

Sayeh: Pakstiniaiis lost in talks 
maze; Peace talks most not faO — 
McGovern, page 2 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM 
(AP) — An Israeli haman rights 
group Monday critidsed~ the 
Israeli army’s destniction of 
homes by weapons fire during 
searches for Palestinian activists 
as excessive and leading to 
abuses. 

An army statement responded 
by’saying that the army ’^kes a 
vride range of precautions” be- 
fore opening fire on homes where 
“wanted" men are suspected of 
hiding. 

A report by the Betselem 
(Israeli Informatioii Centre for Ha- 
mah Rights in the Occupied Ter- 
ritories) said 49 houses were des- 
troyed and S3 houses damaged in 
IS operations which led to the' 
death or capture of 19 Palesti- 
nians. 

“According to our numbers, 
the capture ^ eadi wanted man 
entaii^ the destruction of three 
houses, the partial destruction of 
three others and making 40 peo- 
ple homeless,” Betselem spokes- 
man Yuval Ginbar told reporters. 

Israeli troops order Pal^- 
nrans out of tlwir homes ti»ou(^ 
loudspeakers, then open fire on 
the houses with rocket-propriied 
grenades, submairhine guns and 
other weapons.. 

Betselem said that the arn^ 
has used anti-tank missiles in 
searches since last September. 

The army acknowledged using 
“rockets and other devices" but 
specifically denied the use of anti- 
tank missiles. ' 

Mr. Ginbar noted that in eight 
of the 15 searches chronicled in 
the report, no men were cap- 
tured. 

“We agree with the stated aims 
of the army, which is to use heavy 


firepower to flush out armed men 
in order to save lives,” Mr. Gin- 
bar raid. “Bat desbr^ing a whole 
neighbourhood to capture one 
man is out of proportion to those 
aims." 

Only one of the searches took 
place in the oocufMed West Bank. 
The tMfier 14 took place in the 
occupied Gaza Strip. 

Betselem also feulted the army 
for not pursuing compensation 
for families. An army statement 
said it was open to ail ^plicar 
tions, but Betselem contrasted 
this with a quote from Ehud 
Barak, the military diief of staff, 
udio had said in March that the 
army should initiate compensa- 
tion. 

The human rights group also 
criticised the army for saying it 
would compensate only those 
fenulies vriio had not knowingly 
hidden the wanted men. It d^. 
scribed this exclusionary policy as 
a form of collective punishment 
which violated Israeli and inter- 
national law. 

Also faulted were reports of 
humiliating treatment of rest- 
dents solcfieis. In some cases, 
male lendents were bound and 
beaten as the army conducted the 
search, and in other cases, they 
were denied access to food or 
toilets. 

Betselem, whidi means “in the 
image,” monitors human rights 
violations against criteria that the 
Israeli authorities have set for 
themselves. It was founded by 
Israeli lawyers and professors. 
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‘Friendly fire’ kills 4 Israeli soldiers 


TEL AVTV (Agencies) — Two 
squads of Israeli paratroopers 
mistakenly fired at each in South 
Lebanon Monday, killing four 
soldiers and wounding three, the 
army said. 

The gnn battle erupted around 
4:30 a.m. (0130 GMT) in the 
central sector of Israej’s self- 
deciared “security zone'’ in South 
Lebanon, an army announcement 
said. 

The soldiers were carrying out 
an operation and “as a result of a 
misuMerstanding in the field... 
both forces exch^ged fire which 
caused the injuries,” the army 
statement said. The army said the 
shooting was under investigation. 

An army official refi^ to 
comment when asked whether 
the operation was connected to 
an Israeli helicopter attack 
against the homes of two 
Lebanese activists in the same* 
area. The helicopter raid was 
launched at daybreak. 

Monday’s shooting marked the 
worst army Uund^ since five 
solders were killed by a misfired 
missile during a Nov. 5 training 
exerrise in the southern desert. 









An Isra^ soldier is evacuated l»y hdicopter after being womidcd ewly Mondqy in a *fnendbr fhe* 
incident in Sooth Lebanon (AFP idmlo) 

Hie November incident army. 

S^e of the complaints were 
aimed at Chief of Staff 
Lieutenant-General Ehud Barak. 


lowed a series of eariier training 
accidents, and critics charged 
there as a lack of disdpline in the 


widely seen as having a poh'tical 
future. He has been mentioned as 
a possible successor to Prime, 

(Cmtinacd on page It) 


Jordan today celebrates 
independence anniversary 


AMMAN — (J.T.) Today Jor- 
dan marks the 47th aiiniveisary 
of its independence from Bri- 
tain. 

The Kingdom achieved its 
independence in 1946, fulfill- 
ing one of the objectives of the 
Great Arab Revolt, which 
aimed at liberatii^ Arab oemn- 
tries from foreign domination. 

The Great Arab Revolt was 
launched by the late King Hus- 
sein Ben All early this century. 

On the eve of the 
anniversary, the Jordan News 
Agency, Petra, said that Jorda- 
nians mark this year's Inde- 
pendence Day while enjoying 
achievements in various fielrk 
of economic, {»litical social 
and cultural life — never 
accomplished before. 

“Under His Majesty King 
Hussein's rule, the country has 
realised the first steps towards 
establishing institutions 
oriented towards enhancing 
democracy, freedom, political 
pluialbm and respea for hu- 
man rights,” it said. 

“This year’s anniversary,” it 
said, “coincides with the 
celebrations commemorating 
the 40di anniversary of the 
King's assumption of his con- 
stitutions powers, with citizens 
looking back with pride at va- 
rious remarkable achievements 
under the King’s reign.” 

Petra said the anniversary 
also fells close to preparations 
for the second parliamentary 
elections in Jordan in four 



years, “contributing towards 
the strengthening of democra- 
cy and political stability." 

Petra said the anniversary 
reminds Jordanians of “ttheir 
ta^ of enhancing cohesion and 
national unity in the face of 
dangers posed by the con- 
tinued Israeli occupation of 
Arab territories and the expan- 
sionist Israeli policies. ’* 

“On this occasion. Jorda- 
nians recall the achievements' 
their country made under King 
Hussein who dedicated his life 
and effort to serving his home- 
land," it said. 

R^rring to the situation on 
Independence Day, the agency 
recalled that the late King 


Abdullah Ben Al Hussein, 
founder of the Kingdom, proc- 
laimed Jordan a sovereign and 
independent state on May 25, 
1946. 

“Since then, Jordan has 
charted an objective polic>' de- 
rived from the prindples of the 
Great Arab Revolt and turned 
it into a base for its moves at 
both the Arab and internation- 
al levels,” il said. 

"King Hussein enhanced the 
pillars of independence and 
has been diligently striving uv 
wards building modern Jordan 
through creating the right cir- 
cumstances in all aspects of 
Jordanian life.” Petra said. 

Recounting Jordan's accom- 
plishments. Petra said the 
country's modern history and 
democratic nik set a good 
example for other Arab states, 
and referred to the achieve- 
ments in sodat, cultural, agri- 
cultural and industrial fields. 

Under King Hussein. Petra 
said. “Jordan has indeed be- 
come one of the main beacons 
of the Middle East, serving as a 
model of national unity, stabil- 
ity and security in a turbulent 
region.” 

Tuesday has been declared a 
public holiday to mark the 
anniversary. All government 
departments and public institu- 
tions will remain dosed. 

Ccfebralions to mark Inde- 
poidencc Day, page 3; Stnig^e 
for independence, page 4 


Christopher 
warns Iraq 

WASHINGTON (Agendes) — 
Secretary of Sttate Warren 
Christt^er responded Monday 
with a stiff warning to reports that 
the Iraqi government was prepar- 
ing to attadc the Knrdish area in 
northern Iraq. 

“We will be watching very 
carefully for any change in that 
situation that might call for furth- 
er action by the United States," 
Mr. Chritfopher said. 

According to a story in Mon- 
day's New York Times, the Iraqi 
assault apparently would be in- 
tended to recapture Kurdish-held 
territory south of a “no-fly” zone 
that the United States, Britain 
and France established two years 
ago. 

The action was based on the 
allies’ interpretation of U.N. 
Security Coundl resolutions de- 
dgned to further weaken the Ira- 
qi government following its de- 
tet in the 1990 Gulf war. 

“We intend to enforce the 
U.N. resedutions with great re- 
striuteness.” Mr. Christofrfiersaid 
while poring for (rictures with 
Foreign Minister Ben Alawai of 
Oman, a Gulf member of the war 
coalition. 

“He knows Miat he has to do,” 
Mr. Christopher said of Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein. 

Iraq warns Kuwait 

Ir^ warned Kuwait Monday 
that it could stin fight, and would 
if its rights were abnsed. 

“Iraq’s fell adherence to Secur- 
ity Council resolutions.... cannot 
be taken to mean that that Iraq 
should accept violations of its 
territoiy.” said an article in AI 
Thawra, new^per of the ruling 
Baath Ife^. 

The artide by Nouri Al Mar- 
soumi. senior under-secretary of 
the Ministry of Information, was 
Iraq's latest reaction to the 
realignment of its border with 
Kuwait ^ a post-Gulf war U.N. 
commission. 

Mr. Marsoumi accused Kuwait 
of “conspiracy and provocation" 
and said it must “treat Iraq's 
legitimate rights in land, 
sovereignty and wealth in accord- 
ance with the principles of jus- 
tice." 

“Security Council resolu- 
tions... permit Iraq to poss^ 
arms that secure for it the ability 
to defend itself," be wrote 

“If Iraq's patience runs out. we 
warn that ditches and walls will 
be no defence. 

“The thieves of Kuwait'' — 
meaning the Kuwaiti ruling fami- 
ly, who fled to Saudi Arabia 
during Iraq's 1990-91 occupation 
— “will not find anyone tfars time 
to cany them to Riyadh," he 
said. 

Kuwailis *insecnre,* page 2 


Queen urges students 
to seek equity, justice 


BOSTON (R) — Queen Noor, 
invoking the 1970s U.S. campus 
activism in which she took p^, 
called on university students 
Monday to fight for equity, jus- 
tice and peace. 

Queen Noor, delivering an 
address at graduation ceremonies 
at Boston College, recalled her 
own experiences in the early 
1970s when she attended Prince- 
ton University in New Jersey. 

That era — during the days of 
the civil rights movement. anti- 
Vietnam war protests and the 
beginning of environmental and 
ecological awareness — was 
marked by widespread campus 
activism unparalleiled before or 
rince. 

“We demonstrated and strug- 
to advance the spirit 
gains of the dvil rights move- 
ment," said Queen Noor. “We 
diallenged institutionalised en- 


vironmental destruction.” 

“In the course of these pro- 
tests, some students lost their 
lives, some, myself included, 
were tear-gassed, and some were 
jailed.*’ Queen Noor said. 
“Perhaps we weren't always right 
but we were willing to take 
risks.” 

Queen Noor told the students 
hundreds of millions of their 
peers throughout the world 
shared their dreams. 

“And so today we look to you. 
and to your generation, to revital- 
ise our shared quest for equity, 
justice and peace,” she said. “We 
expect you to do better than we 
have done.” 

"Remember always that those 
of us in the generation of the 
I9fi)s and 1970s who pioneered 
the politics of youth look to you 
today to continue the strode 
that we began.” 


Velayati discusses regional, 
Islamic issues in Bahrain 


MANAMA (Agencies) — Iran's 
foreign ministct. Aii Akbar 
Velayati, visited Bahrain Monday 
with a message lo the ruling emir 
from President Hashemi Rafsan- 
jani. 

According to the official Gulf 
News Agency, the message to 
Sheikh ten Salman Al Khalifa 
dealt with “the bilateral ties be- 
tween the two friendly states and 
means of consolidating them." 

The message also dealt with the' 


situation in the re^on aside fror 
a number of current Islamic an 
international affairs and issues c 
mutual interest, it added. 

Bahrain was the fifth stop fc 
Mr. Velayati on a tour of the si 
member countries of the Gul 
Cooperation Council (GCC] 
The tour, which started Wednei 
day in Saudi Arabia, is a 
attempt to build bridges with th 
neighbouring Gulf Arab monai 
chies. 
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Sayeh says Palestmians 


lost in> peace talks maze 


DUB A! (R) — Sheikh Abdul 
Hamid AI Sayeh, who is quitting 

speaker of the Palestinian par- 
liament in exile, has told a Gulf 
newspaper the Palestinian people 
have lost their way over peace 
;aiks with Israel. 

.“The Palestinian people should 
::aow which path they are follow- 
:r.g and what aim they are work- 
ins for,” the United Arab Emi- 
rates (UAE) newspaper M 
\haJeej quoted him as saying in 
a.n interview. 

“The Palestinian people want 
to know. They do not want to be 
told ‘we want to negotiate.' then 
be told 'there are no results from 
negotiations.’' then hear that 
talks are suspended 'until Israel 
takes positive steps' or 'until the 
United States takes up its respon- 
sibility.*'* 

"It is not acceptable that we 
continue negotiations without 
reaching any results... we should 
have some gains. Why else nego- 
tite?" 

Sheikh Sayeh, 86, has in tlw 
past been dose to Palestine Li- 
beration Organisation (PLO) 
Chairman Yasser Arafat while 
commanding respect from all 
PLO factions. 

His call on Saturday for sus- 
pension of U.S.-sponsored peace, 
talks with Israel and announce- 
ment that he was standing down 
as speaker highlighted differences 
in Palestinian ranks. 

The PLO let local leaders from 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
resume talks in Washington last 
month in s{»te of anger over 
Israel’s Oecmber exp^on of 
more than 400 activists. 

Opponents of the talks say the 
Palestinians have gained next to 
nothing after more than a year of 
negotiations while conditions in 
the occupied territories worsen. 

Sheikh Sayeh told Al Khaleej 
that before he could reconsider 
his resignation “matters should 


first be straightened out and mis- 
takes put right.” 

“If matteis were straightened 
and put on the right path, then I 
will not resign,” be told the newsr 
paper. 

Sheikh Sayeh suffered a stroke 
earlier this year. He told the 
newspaper that his health was 
also a factor in his resignation. 


Peace talks 


must not fail 


McGovern 


AP adds: The Arab partici- 

pants in the peace talks — the 
Palestinians, Syria, Jordan and 
Lebanon — plan to meet in Am- 
man early June to evaluate the 
last round of peace negotiations 
which ended in Washington ear- 
lier this month and prepare for 
the next round in June. 

Hardline Palestinians have 
been dem^ing that their de- 
legation quit tbe talks to protest 
the lack of progress and Israel's 
refusal to repatriate nearly 4W 
Palestim'ans it banished to Leba- 
non in December. • 


The Palestinians had "kHS- 
pended their participation in th^ 
peace process to protest the mas 
expulsion, bat agreed to rejoin 
the talks April 27 hoping that the 
United States would preswre 
Israel to offer some concessions 
in return for their flexibility. 


But Israel offered only a slight- 
ly amended version of an old 
propmal for limited self-rule in 
tbe West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
and stuck to its refusal to end the 
occupation of these territories. 

Sheikh Sayeh announced 
Saturday he would step down at 
tbe next session of the 451- 
member PNC, which he has 
chaired since 1984. 


No date for a PNC meeting has 
been set. But Sheikh Sayeh's 
intention to resign indicated that 
Mr. Arafat was losing suppon for 
his effort to continue the peace 
process. 


RABAT (R) — Former U.S. 
Senator Groige McGovcni said 
Monday at the end of a nine- 
nation Middle East tour that be 
did not think the Arab-Israeli 
peace talks would fail despite 
strong pressure from extremists 
on both sides. 

Mr. McGovern, the. 1972 
Democratic presidential candi- 
date who now heads the 
Washington-based Middle East 
Policy Coundl think tank, told a 
news- conference: 

“There is a strong sense of 
urgency that it is absolutely im- 
perative that the talks should not 
fail." 

He said that on his return to 
Washington he would report on 
his tour to his “old friends" Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton and Secretary of 
State Wanen Christopher. 

“1 think the U.S. should play 
an active role...l think the U.S. 
has to put strong pressure on the 
Israeli government and Palesti- 
ju^ leaders...! do not think they 
the talks) will fail,” Mr. 
Mi^vern said. 

He smd the 19-month-old talks 
had been stalled by radicals who 
wished to wreck the process. 

“The central problem is that 
extremist elements on each side 
are making it very difficult for the 
negotiators to act as free agents." 

“In Israel settlers are intinsify- 
ing pressure not to cede an in^ 
of land and threatening violence. 
That position has to diange," he 
said. “On the Palestinian ride I 
think they are serious about a 
negotiated settlement but they 
also are being pressured by ex- 
tremists." 

On his tour he conferred with 
President Al Assad of Syria, King 
Hussein, the sultan of C^an, and 
senior officials in Israel, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Kuwait, 
the United Arab Emirates and 
Morocco. 


Algeria 


to convene 


national 


Kuwaitis ‘insecure’ despite 


demarcation of border 


conference 


ALGIERS (R) — Algerra’s lead- 
ers, fighting a war against IsUunic 
fundamntalists, are to (wganise a 
national conference to - seek a 
oonsensos on ways to returd the 
Gcuntry to democracy. 

Algeria has been under a state 
of emergency since February last 
year. It has no parliament and no 
date has been set for fresh elec- 
tions to replace multiparty gener- 
cf elections cancelled after a first 
round of voting in January 1992. 


The collective presidency, 
which took over in the same 
'month, said Sunday in a state- 
ment carried by the official news 
agen^ APS it will hold talks with 
politic parties and associations 
to lay the groundwork for the 
conference. 

. It said the resumed talks, start- 
ing next Tuesday, “will enable 
the focus to be put <mi ways and 
means of (handling) the transi- 
tion period." 


"This imponant step ia the 
dialogue will also prepare the 
foundations of national consensus 
whose contours will be defined 
during a national conference 
grouping ail partners to the 
talks.” it added. 


- The collective presidency took 
over after President Chadli Ben- 
jedid resigned following a land- 
slide first-round lead by Islamic 
fundamentalists in the general 
election. 


. Earlier this year it held talks 
with political and other groups on 
w'ays to return Algeria to a multi- 
party democratic state. 

It invited all groups except 
those who supported “terrorism" 
— the official term for Islamic 

militants who are fighting tbe 

government. 


KUWAIT (R) — Kuwait Sunday 
welcomed as historic the find 
U.N. demarcation of its border 
with Iraq but analysts said secur- 
ity worries caused by Iraqi Presi- 
<^t Saddam Hussein's continued 
hostility would linger. 

The analy^ said the transfer of 
£l,6irwells to Kuwait under the 
demari^on could lead io .frsrtber 
trouble Prerident Saddam, 
who ordered the 1990 invasion of 
the emirate. 

U.N. Secretary-General Bout- 
ros Ghali Thur^ay declared as 
final the work of a U.N. border 
commission that has demarcated 
the disputed 1963 boundary, one 
reason for Bagdad’s invasion. 

Dr. Ghali ^led on Iraq to 
reverse its refusal to accept the 
decisions of the commission, in- 
cluding the previously unmarked 
land bonder it demarcated a year 
ago. 

hGnister of State for Cabinet 
Affairs AJbdul Aziz Al DakhO 
said the cabinet at its weekly 
meeting expressed deep satisfac- 
tion with the commission’s work. 

Kuwait afflrmed complete 
adherence to its decisions and 
described the demarcation as his- 
toric. 

Mr. Dakhil added the cabinet 
had approved S2S million con- 
tribution to U.N. peacekeeping 
operations around tbe world. 

“The commission.. .is an im- 
portant response by the United 
Nations to remove permanently a 
recurrent source of regional ten- 
sion,” Tarek Razzouqi, Kuw^’s 
representative on the commis- 
sion, said in a paper summarising 
the demarcation. 

“The demarca^on of the bor- 
der is a relief.” said Abdullah Al 
Shayeji, political science profes- 
sor at Kuwait Univerrity. 

“But the oil wells might be 
considered contentious. I am 
afraid we might be sowing the 

seeds of future confrontation and 

future claims against- Kuwait. On 




this 1 am fearful.' 

“Iraq’s rejection of the land 
and sea border demarcation faces 
the whole weight of world opin- 
ion, which is in favour of the 
demarcation,-’ said a senior fore- 
ign diplomat. 

“But politically, the iswe of 
the oil wells could create uneasi- 
ness in Kuwait over the yeas, to 
come," he added. 

The welts are in an oil reservoir 
that straddless the northern sec- 
tor of the border. The main part 
of the reservoir remains in Iraq 
where it is called South 
Rumailah. 

Baghdad charged before the 
crisis that Kuwait had been tap- 
ping oil when it drilled on its si^ 
of the border in a field Kuwait 
calls Rutqa. 


The demarcation oonuntssion 
asserted tiiat it was Iraq that had 
gore beyond its borders. 

Kuwaiti oil officials say they 
will try to pomp oil from tbe 11 
wells just as soon as unexploded 
munitions left over from the Gulf 
war are cleared up. 

The commission insists it has 
not drawn a new boundary be- 
tween the two ooiuitries or reallo- 
cated territory. 


Instead it has “sim(^y carried 
out the technical task necessary 
to demarcate, for the first time, 
the predse coordinates of the 
international boundary reaf- 
firmed in the agreed minutes" 
between the two countries. 

Information Minister Sheikh 
Saud Nasser Af Sand Al Sabah, 
said in a recent interview with 
Reuters that security remained by 
for the most imponant issue in 
Kuwait after tbe war. 


“There still exists here a sense 
of insecurity because of the con- 
tinuation of the presence of the 
Iraqi re^me and the threats and 
media attacks by Iraq and its 
friends in tbe Arab World ^inst 

Kuwait," Sheikh Saud said. 
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Eritreans celebrate state status 


ASMARA (R) — Fireworks ex- 
ploded and thousands chanted in 
joy when Eritrea formally be- 
came the world’s newest state at 
midnight after 30 years of civil 
war. 

Isayas Afewerki, the 46-year- 
old leader of the Eritrean Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Front (EPLF) 
hailed tbe event as a new dawn 
for a people who have known 
nothing but conflict for decades. 

He was formally elected presi- 
dent at a weekend meeting of the 
EPLFs ruling coundl before the 
prodamation of independence. 

Diplomats from about SO na- 
tions and heads of state from 
Eritrea’s nei^bours took part in 
festivities which began before 
midnight on Sunday and went on 
after dawn on Monday. 

Dozens of war casualties in 
wheelchairs took part in a march 
past in a poignant reminder of the 
human cost of creating the state 
2 uid the redrawing of Africa’s 
post-colonial map for tbe first 
time. 

The formal dedaration of inde- 
pendence and the unfurling of tbe 
Eritrean flag was marked by the 
uHulation of hundreds of women 
in tbe stadium. 

It was followed by an explosion 
of fireworks, singing and dandng 
as thousands in Asmara and tiny 
hilltop hamlets across tbe country 


feted the fruits of Africa’s longest 
d^ war. 

Mr. Isayas arrived at Asmara’s 
battered dfy stadium accompa- 
nied by Ethiopian President 
Meles Zenawi to symbolise tbe 
new relationship tetween two 
states previously at war. 


Organisation of African Unl^. 
Last month about 13 million 


registered voters dedded over- 
whelmingly for independence 
from Etmopia in a referendum 
supervised by the United Na- 
tions. 


Eritrean liberation movements 
fought again^ role from the 
j^biopian ca{Htal, Addis Ababa, 
for 30 years until Hgre and Erit- 
rean rebels jenned forces to top- 
ple dictator Mengistu Haile 
Mariam in 1991. 

They were supported during 
mudt of their strode by succes- 
sive governments in Sudan — 
support which strained ties be- 
tween the govenunents of Sudan 
and Ethiopia. 

Sudan’s military ruler 
Lieutenant-General Oinar Has- 
san Al Bashir took part in tbe 
ceremonies to symbolise a new 
era of peace between his govern- 
ment and Ethiopia. 

Djibouti’s President Hassan 
Gouled Aptidon also attended to 
hi^light his approval of Eritrean 
independence and the hope that 
it will help bring peace to the 
Horn of Africa, which has known 
little but war for three decades. 

The ceremony was also 
attended by a representative of 
the Unit^ Nations and die 


Eritrea was colonised 1^ Italy 
at the end of tbe 19th century. In 
1952 the country was federated 
mth Ethiopia 1^ the United Na- 
tions. 

In 1962 Ethiopian Emperor 
Haile Selassie disrolved the fed- 
eration and united the Red Sea 
province with the rest of the 
country, touching off a war which 
killed hundreds of thousands and 
wrecked the economies of both 


states. 


The EPLF estimates that it will 
need more than S2 billion to 
repair an economy bombed to a 
standstill but to date Western 
donors have pledged only S28 
millimi. 

Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple were made refugees in the 
conflict and went into exile in 
countries as far apart as Sudan 
and the United States. 

Aid agendas estimate that up 
to one third of Eritrea’s 3.S mil- 
lion people are dependent upon 
food haiidouts and will continue 
to be so until agriculture can be 
rehabiliated. 


Rafsanjani says 


economy is healthy 


NICOSIA (AP) — Iranian Presi- 
dent Hashemi Rafsanjani, cam- 
paigning for reelection next 
month, has boasted that Iran's 
economy was healthy, despite 
growing public discontent and 
violent riots. 

He told a news conference in 
Tehran that during his four-year 
term in office, Ii^ saw unpre- 
cedented economic growth. 

Mr. Rafsanjani, 59. is seeking a 
second four-year term in the June 
11 race. Three other candidates, 
none of them a major figure, also 
have been cleared to run for 
office. 

The offidal Islamic Republic 
News Agency (IRNA) quot^ Mr. 
Rafsanjani as saying that Iran’s pro- 
duction index and potential have 
maintained an “upward trend" 
since 1989 with the economic 
grow^ readiing 83 per cent. 

This “is very high compared to 
figures aroui^ the worid," he 
added, according to IRNA, mon- 
itored in Nicosia. 

Unemployment, he said, drop- 
ped from 14.9 per cent to 11 per 
cent and annual imports of 
nlieat, which ran at 5 million 
‘tonnes, were reduced by half 
despite the population increase. 

Iran’s popnlation growth, esti- 
mated at two million a year, is 
one of the highest in the world. 
Iran currently has a 58 million 
population. 

Mr. Rafsanjani also said 
800,000 students were enrolled at 
the country’s universities, a two 


fold increase over the 1989 figure. 

He noted tbe increase in oil 
production capacity, which his oil 
minister, Gholamreza Aqazaddi, 
last week estimated at 4.3 million 
barrels a day, up from 23 million 
barrels a day four years ago. 

Mr. Rafsanjani. however, 
made no direct reference to the 
violent riots that have plagued 
several Iranian dties in recent 
months. Industries have been hit 
by strikes as employees deman- 
ds higher wages. 

Mr. Raf^Jani is a charismatic 
middle-ranking deric who has 
held senior p<»tions since the 
Islamic revolution seized power 
in 1979. 

A former parliament speaker, 
he won a lanc^ide victory against 
nondescript rivals ii) tbe July 1SI89 
presidential election. 

He has tried to mend ties with 
the West to attract much-needed 
Investment and development. His 
failure to do so has prevented the 
rerivaJ of the Iran’s moriboDd eco- 
nomy and allowed his radical, 
fundamentalist rivals to exploit 
that to curb his influence. 

In the forthcoming race, he will 
compete against former Labour 
Minister Ahmad Tavakoli, for- 
mer Parliament Deputy Rajab 
All Taberi and Abdull^ Jafar 
All Jasebi, a university chancel- 
lor. 

• 

It is not clear if his radical 
opponents would be able to rally 
behind a single candidate to 
bring him down. 



Hashemi Rafaaqjaiil 


Asked about relations with the 
West. Mr. Rafsanjani, according 
to IRNA, said Teh^ sou^t 
cooperation with all world states 
exc^ for two countries — South 
Afrira and Israel. 

“As for the United States." be 
said, “tb^ are still hostile against 
the Islamic Republic of Iran, and 
we have serious disputes with 
them.” 

He said Washington must free 
billions of dollars in assets frozen 
after the Iranian revolution. 

“If the assets were freed, then 
we would make up our mind" 
about restoring ties, severed after 
Iranian militants seized the U.S. 
embas^ in Tehran in November 
1979 held 52 American hos- 
tages for 444 days. 

' Reuter adds; In an interview in 
Time magaane on Sunday, Mr. 
Rafsanjani said Iran used its in- 
fluence to win the release of U.S. 
hostages in Lebanon, but all it got 

in return was grief from its friends 

and tough talk from Washington. 


MIDDLE 


east MBIIS 


Saudis remind piigrims of polWcal ban 


D«»AI (R) - ^ ^ 

issued several similar warnings m jnQ ooq Iranians 


Yemeni company Invites foreign investors 


ADEN, Yemen (R) — A company 

cement factory in southern Yemen is 6 oeneral idd 

miUiOD to foreign investors, Ac firm s n^tais 

Reuters. Fouad Mohammad Abdul ICmm ssad 
Company for Cement Industry was in **P«.^* 
to give tbe private sector a greater role in ind^. 
wc^ be offered first to forwp mvestore. and ^ 

offered if tbe first batch, repr^nt^ 45 ^r ^ 

company's capftal, were fully subscribed. 
pany^ establfched in 1984 wiA 70 per «nt ^ 
by Ae government of former Manost &uA Yemen and . 

£ tbe destine Uberation Organisation It “Pj? “ 

500,000-tonne per year cement factory m Baiais. 90 kdomei^e^ 
of Aden. Mr. Abdul Karim said the finn spent on 

feasibility studies and $3.25 millon on studies on “ 

bad guaranteed enough electricity to nut the factory and g 
seven water wells and built a road leading to the site- 


Hong Kong to take over frozen Iraqi funds 


HONG KONG (AP) — Tbe Hong Kong government Mid Mon^y 

it is ordering banks to hand over Iraqi funds that were ftozenunOCT 

United Nations sanctions, ft said it was empowered by I^ndon to 
write to nearty 400 financial institution in the Bntisn ^ony» 
ordering them to surrender tbe funds in compliance with U.N. 
Rcsohition 778 of last October- Resolution 778 allows for frozen 
Iraqi assets to be transferred to a fund for financing posi-Guu vw 
reconstruction and the U-N. inq>ection teams jn Iraq. *Tiic 
government will take all necessary measures to implement ilw 
order,*' said a statement from the Hong Kong governments 
Finandal Services branch. It said the order also requires the sale of 
Iraqi-powned petroteum and petroleum products in Hong Kong, 
with the proceeds to go to the United Nations. A Financial Services 
official, Anthony O'Brien, said he did not knw how much money 
mi^t be involved, or why tbe action was being taken only now. 


11 die in mushroom poisoning in Iran 


NICOSIA , C^rus (AP) — Eleven people have died after eating 
poisonous mushrooms during the harvest season in western 
Kermsuisbah province, Ae Islamic Republic Nei^ Agency re- 
ported Sunday. It said 17 people remained in hospital and dozens 
of others vriio ate tbe same mi^rooms have been treated and sent 
home. 


Herzog hospitalised with respiratory infection 


TEL AVIV (AP) — Former Israeli President Chaim Herzog was 
hosfxtalhed wiA a respi ra tory infection Sunday night, the Itim 
news agency reported. Mr. Herzog, who only stepped down on 
May 13, was feeling well and eiqpec^ to be released from the Tel 
Hahsoiner boq>&i^ in Tel Aviv wi Ain two days, Itim said. Ezer 
Weizinan suexa^ed Mr. Hepog, who had served in Ae influential 
but lAgely cereinODial poist’for two terms of five years each. The 
Iiish-boni Herzog, 74, has also served as a legislator, an ambassa- 
dor to Ae United Nations and as a gateral in the Israeli army. He 
was trained as a lawyer and is known for his writings and raAo 
commentary. 


Egyptian court rules military trials legal 


CAIRO (R) — Egypt’s supreme administrative court has niied that 
President Hosni Mubarak had Ae right to refer 48 Muslim militants 
for trial in a military court that sentenced eight of them to deaA in 
December. Cairo newspapm said Monday Ae court overturned a 
dedsion 1^ Ae lower administrative court, which judged that the 
militants Aquld not have been tried in a military court bec ause 
Aey were ovilians. The supreme administrative court said Mr. 
Mubarak had tfie right to transfer any case he deemed necessary to 
a military court under Ac state of emergency which has been in 
force for mndi of the time since bis predea»sor, Anwar Sadat, was 
assassinated by Muslim militants in 1981. Mr. Mubarak, fighting to 
suppress a wave of political violence Aat has killed more than 120 
pe^le m the last 14 months, began to refer militant cases to 
rmiitaiy courts 1^ year because Aey would act fa^r and be less 
vulnerable to intimidation. The ruling clears Ae way for 16 deaA 
sentence imposed by military courts to be carried out. The 48, who 
were tnrf in Alexandria, were the first militants to be transferred 

Al«andria court later sentenced a ninA 
mu to death for kiilrag a policeman. Since Aen, a military court in 
Cairo has sentenced seven men to death . ^ 


Egypt passes budget in line with IMF target 


W "7 The Egyp^ parliament approved on Monday a 
1993W ^ct wfa]^ acconhng to Western economists is broadly 
m Ime with a 33 per cent deficit target proposed by th^ 
IntcrMtional Monetary Fund (IMF). ParUament nSSTno major 
^eiKtoent to the draft which tbe government presented in Aoril 
It envisages boosting public sector salaries and military spen^g 
but cutting frxjd subsidies as part of IMF-backed ecoMirJ^ftS!I!i 
begim in 1991. Jic budget £r the financial y^rSn^lSH 
put total expenditim at 65.3 billion pounds ($19.78 billion) a 43 
per cent nse on Ac 1992«3 draft budget total of ?^kniin 

biAon), mai^nally do^ from 9.10 billion pounds*(S.75 
billion) in 1992/^. Western eebnomists say government figures do 
not use mtcroationally recognised spending Sd iS?nue 
md » dute. comparaon in with IMF 4ur« pS 
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Some doiuk will appew at v^riois 
aliitudcs and them will be a dunce for 
scaticred ihowcn of raio. Winds will 
be souUiwesicrty noodeniTc, ftesheniae 
at lunca. In Aqm. it will he diisty and 
partly clondy with a choice for scal- 
ICfcd showen or rain, while winds will 
be noftherty mcxksraic to fre^ and 
seas calm. 

MhiTMax. temp. 

Amman IS/27 

Aqaha 20/34 

D^rU 12/31 

Jordan Valicy 2D / 32 

Yc^erday's high temperatures: Am- 
man 27« Aqaba 34. Humidity readings: 
Amman 27 per cent. AqM 24 per 
cent. 
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Fcid<^ pharmacy 778336 

AlAscma pharmacy ............ 637055 

Nairoukb pharmacy 623672 

Ai Salam pharmacy — ...... — 636730 

Yaooub phannacy - 644945 

Shmetsani phanruKy 637660 

Nairouih |dianfucy ...... — 623672 

'NajBrpfiaraucy 847632 

IRBlDs 

Dr.Maacn AlShanuri (— ) 

Aiqods pharmacy 

ZAROAs 

Dr. Nascr Ibrahim 


KJialifdi ptumucy 9SS417 

EMERGE 

FoodContralCcnUe 637111 

CM] Dfifeaee Department ...... 661 1 1 1 

Civil Dcfcaoc Immccflaic 

Resew! 630341 

Gvil Dddics Emciwticy ........... 199 

Rescue Police 192. ffll 1 1 1.637777 

Fire Brigade 891228 

Blood Bank 77S12I 

Highway PoKcc 843402 

Traffic Pdioe 896390 

PiAlieSocBrity Dcpirtmnt ..... 63(021 

HoCcf Cbinplainis 605800 

Price Comj^aiiits 661176 

Water and Sewenge 

Complaints 897467 

Amman Muoidpaliiy 

C^platnu 787111 

Telephone Inlomialian 

(directory assBtanoc) 121 

OvcTKasC^lls 010230 

Central Airnnsn Tdcphnic 


Rcpaics ...i..-.. 

Abdali Tdophono Repaira 

Jordan Tdevnaon 

Ra(fio Jordan 

Water AulhoriW 

Jordan Elcctria^ Auttority 
Becbie Power 
Company ................... 

RJ FSght InftMmiksp ......... 

Queen Alia Inii. Airport.i.w. 


.. 623I0I 
..661101 
.. 773111 
...774111 
..680100 
.. 815615 


Anny.Marka 891611/15 

Queen Afia Hospitai ............. 686100 

Annl Ho^pha! 6741S5 


..636381 

08-53200 

Q8-53200 


Zarqa Govt Hoapibd .... 
Zarm National Hospital . 

Ibn Sina Hospital 

Al Hikna Modem Hosipital .. 



1732 
..((B)990990 


AMMAN; ' 

Hussein Medical Centre ..... 813813/32 
Khalidi Maternity. J.Amn... 644281/6 
Aldleii Maternity, J. Amn.... 642441/2 
Jatnl Amman Maicnuty ..... — 642362 
MaOias.J. Anann — .636140 
PslcstiDC. Shmdsani ......... 664171/4 

SbrndsBiii Hospital ... — - 669131 

Uaiveiaiy Hospital 84S84 S 

AI-MuaebcrHonp^ 667227/9 

libc Islamic. Alxlali ,.,,......666127/37 

AJ-AMi.Abdali 664164/6 

Italian. A^Muhafrcc^ 777101/3 
Al-Baahir.l. Ashr^eh ...... 7751 11/26 


PliMeuBMiaHQqMttl (02)Z7SSSS 

Greek CadnCeHospal (DZ)272Z7S 

n»AI Nairn HoipM (D2)Z«7i00 

AQAIA: 

PrinocB Haya Hoqxtd (03)31411 1 


ARRIVALS 

Royal Jordanian <RJ> Pliglita 
|T«nilnal 1) 

9649 aaaaaanaa*— , Jjltiltll. KorfR fjEEpiU'^ItJl 

ik39 — — -....-DkahiiBnUI 

»I5 IWmiE) 

*2 MnMi,AlmDKiaU) 

1*2 a«-a.-.— KEiidiL Dubai (RJ) 

Ihll Doha, Bthnm (RJ) 

LondoD (RJ) 

ira Q»c^tABWidBm(RI) 

Vicnu(Rj) 
— auiui— Cairo (RJ) 

C)*hep Fllghtt (Terminal 2 ) 

Rome(/^Z) 

PwS*. Beina (ME) 

'•““••“•••■••■■aaa Bdrul(ME) 
■ Bucharest (RO) 


FORTHBIBAVEULBR 


QUEEN ALIA 

INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


7%s iafonnatiott is sappSod by Royal 
Jonkmaa (RJ) infomutioB dksnf* 
nc« at the Queen Alia JntcnmiMMa/ 
Ahporf Td. (QS)S331M. where It 
sbaald atways be vcaRcd. • 


Royal Jordanian (RJ) nights 
(Tamilnal 1) 

2’S Dam»cus{RJ) 

Ycrt 

|Sf 

--PmSuBnoacbCRj) 

OcficvE. Madrid (RJ) 
VicnoE, FranJcfiin (Rl) 

. Cairo ?Rj) 

***** Jeddah iRJ) 


Aden (RJ) 

LarancafRJ' 

.......... Abo DhaN, Dubai (W 

Kuala Lumpur, angapore (RJ' 

Other nights (Tarminal Q 

SJI Urmca. Vieniia (OS) 

Sm -i- 

^ Bucharest (RO) 

Mari 

^nlifhn^ 2^iln ' 

Srfe 300/ 1« 

Gnpeftih 

*S‘«) 

Texnato ^®- 

■■uu.uu., 520/ 300 
2SD/2n 
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ARAW HEADQUARTERS; Prime Minister 
Shanf Zeid Ben Shak^ Monday visits Army 
H^dqaarters and meets with fThairmaii of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Lieotenant General Abdul 


Hafez Marai A1 Ka^bneh, 
the ' Lt.-Gerofal disciissed 
ocmeem to the Jordanian 
photo) 


The premier and 
sevei^ issues of 
Forces (Petra 


Celebrations begin 


to mark Jordan’s 


Independence Day 


Salt (Petra) — Lower House of 
Parliament Speaker AbduJ Ladf 
Arabiyat Monday underlined the 
role of women in th^ introdudng 
positive changes in the Jordanian 
society. 

'"-In M address at a celebration 
organised by the Balqa govemo- 
rate’s Women's Federation at Al 
Salt Cultural Centre, on the occa- 
sion of the 40th annivei^oL.c 


become a strong power in the 
region. 

Balqa Federation President 
Najah Abu Haam also delivered 
an address in whidi she reviewed 
the significance of the two nation- 
al occasions, outlining changes 
that took place in the Kingdom 
since its independence. 

Ms.. 


Children’s nutrition declines 


by 16 “/c 



His Majesty King-^ 

assumption^oHriT^stitutional 


powe.es and Independence Day, 
Dr. Arabiyat called for adhering 
to the noble norms and values of 
the Jordanian society. 

Dr. Arabiyat, who is a Muslim 
Brotherhood deputy, reviewed 
achievements accomplished in 
Jordan under His Majesty King 
Hussein and voiced hope that the 
Arab nation will unify its ranks to 


tiazeem said l^g 
!m has devoted his life to 
promoting Jordan's status in the 
world and was always an advo- 
cate of the causes of his country 
and nation. 


Also on the occasion. Their 
Royal Hi^nesses Prince Faisal 
Ben Al Hussein and Princess Alia 
Al Faisa] attended a celebration 
orgwised by Philadelphia Uni- 
versity. 



HOME NEWS m BRIEF 


King congratulates Eritrea, Argentina 


AMMAN (Petra) — lEs Majesty King Hussein Monday sent a 
cable to Eritrean President Is»ias Afeworld congratulating him in 
his n^e and on behalf of the Jordanian people and government 
on his country's independence from Ethiopia. King Hussein 
wished Mr. Afeworki good health and happiness and the Eritrean 
people fiirAer progress and prosperity. King Hussein Monday 
sent a similar cable to Argentine President Carlos Menem to 
congratulate him on Argentina's national day. 


Free medical day organised in Wadi Musa 


WADI MUSA (Petra) — Her Royal lEgness Princess Alia Bint 
Al Hussein Monday attended the activities of a free medical day 
organised in Wadi Musa, near Petra. The day included offering 
medical services free of charge to the citizens of the town and 
delivering lectures on health issues. I^cess Alia distributed 
health aids to several handicapped persons in the town and met 
with citizens and heard their demands. 


Ruseifa handicapped children’s exhibit to open 


AMMAN (Petra) — Minister of Social Development Amin 
Masbaqbeh Wednesday will open the annual exhibition of 
handicrafts produced by students at the workshops of the Ruseifa 
Handicapp^ Training and Rehabilitation-Centre. The exhibition 
which is held in observance of Independence Day will last three 
days. 


•% M 
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• AMMAN (Pfetfa)'^ — The Education Council will meet Tue^ay 
under the chairmanship of Deputy Premier and Education 




Minister Thouqar Al Hindawi to review four working papers on 
teaching French at government schools. Other topics will discuss 


the Arab language curriculum in the secondary stage. 

JEA begins electrification of Kraimeh 


NORTH SHUNEH (Petra) — The Jordan Electricity Authority 
(JEA) Monday embarked on installing electricity poles and laying 
cables at the Kraimeh town in the Jordan Valley. The project is 
bmng implemented within the framework of the electrificatibn of 
rural regions — a programme which will be completed by the end 
of 1994. 


Bulgarian official to arrive for trade talks 


AMMAN (Petra) — The Bulgarian minister of industry will 
arrive here on June 6 on a two-day visit to Jordan for talks with his 
JonJanian counterpart and senior Jordanian officials on economic 
cooperation and the possibility of enhancing the volume of trade 
between both countries. 


Ministry to participate In Japan education programme 


AMMAN (Petra) — The Ministry of Education will take part in 
an education programme to open in Japan on June 16. The two 
week programme will tackle education in Japan. 


Egypt-Jordan company to review projects 


AMMAN (J.T.) — Egyptian Minister of International Coopera- 
tion Maurice Makiam^lah is due in Amman Wednesday at the 
head of a team that will take pan in the meetings of the 
Jordanian-Egyptian Holding Company. The company,* estab- 
lished in 1988, is responsible for economic projects carried out in 
Jordan and Egypt. The Ministry of Industry and Trade here said 
that discussions at the meetings will cover progress made on these 
projects. 


1st pan-Arab water workshop to start in Libya 


AMMAN (Petra) — 'Die Jordanian Engineers Association (JEA) 
will participate in the first pan-Arab workshop on water resources 
in the Arab World to open in Libya Tuesday. Several working 
papers on water resources, dams, water projects and related 
issues will be reviewed in the three-day workshop. The partid- 
pants will inspect Libya's water projects including the man-made 
Libyan river. 


The fyllowing listings are compiled Aom monthly buUetiiK and 
the daily Arabic press. Readers are advised to verify the listed 
time and place with the concerned mstitations. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Alt exhibition entitled ’’^Fragments: Weavings and Works on 
paper” by Kevin A. Knch and Marg^ M, Hind st the 


it Art exhibition by Patrice Fbin at the Flreiidi Cultural Centre. 

■ti Armenian miniature exhibition adapted by Clara M^diago- 
pian at the Britid Comicfl, 

■h Exhibition of sculptures by Artist Abdul Hayy Musallam at 
Rnladna Art Gallery. 

ir. Exhibition of paintiiigs by Raflq Al Lahham at the Royal 
Cultural Centre. 


'At Lecture, in Arabic, on **Tlie Isianuc-Ard Renaissance Pro- 
ject** by head of the Isfaunic Action Front (XAF) Idaq Al 
Farhan at the Sdentific and Cuftoral Centre of Abdul Bameed 
Shfunan Foundation 6:30 p.m. 



Experts advise health authorities to instruct Jordanian mothers on sound and healthy 
feeding hsd>its for their chUdren (file photo) 


By a Jordan Times 
Staff Reporter 


i 


Students at the Nazek Al Hariri Centre for Special Education eiyoy fon on the pKayground 
(ffle photo) 



Handicapped children’s art contest 


draws 11 young Arab winners 


AMMAN (J.T.) — Handicappal 
children Aom ten Arab countries 
Monday took part in a drawing 
and sketch competition organised 
at the Nazek Al Hariri special 
training centre for the handicap- 
ped. 

The centre's director, Yaser 
Salem, said Nazek Al Hariri 
holds annual competitions for 
handicapped children, but this 
year the event marked the first 
time the competition was held at 
the pan-Arab level. 

A total of 220 chUdren contri- 
buted 557 drawings and sketches, 
according to Dr. Salem. 

He said the participants were 
between six and 18 years of age 
and their entries were divid^ 
into three age groups: Sbt to nine, 
10 to 14 and 15 to 18 years. 

The participating countries 
were: Bahrain, Saudi Arabia. 
Egypt, Sudan, Qatar, Bahrain, 
the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE), Lebanon, Iraq, Syria and 
Jordan, said Dr. Salem. 

The drawings were sent by 
children in the other Arab coun- 
tries through their respective 
embasaes in Jordan, Dr. Salem 
told the Jordan Times. 

The exhibition, which was 
attended by a large number of 
Arab and foreign diplomats in 
Jordan, was opened by Leba- 
non's AmbasMor to Jordan 
'Ahmad Ibrahim, said Dr. Salem. 

He said a technical team of 


Jordanian artists judged the 557 
paintings and sketches and 
selected 11 winning works. 

Ambassador Ibrahim pre- 
sented awards to: 

Amjad Ibrahim of Bahrain, 
Ahlam Utaibi of Saudi Arabia, 
Mohammad Abdoi of Qatar, 
Zena Yunis of Lebanon, Jumaa 
Rashed and Adel Saeed of the 
United Arab Emirates, Shima 
Mohammad of Egypt, Salma 
Mohammad of Sudan, Moham- 
mad Bastouni of Syria, Salim 
Fadel of Iraq and An^li Bawaya 
of Jordan. 

The Nazek Al Hariri Centre, 
established near Amman in 1984, 
aims at providing vocational and 
academic training, social and 
health care and recreational ser- 
vices to handicapped children. 

Dr. Salem noted that the cen- 
tre offers academic and vocation- 
al training to 215 day students 
and is sti^ed by 57 instructors. 

Funding for tiie training and 
the school in general is provided 
for by Rafik Hariri, prime minis- 
ter of Lebanon, whose wife, 
Naz^, built the school in 1985 at 
the cost of JD2 million. 

Dr. Salem added that the cen- 
tre also' organises training courses 
for instructors in rehatnlitatioo 
centres in other Arab states. 

The centre has organised draw- 
ing competitions by handicapped 
diildren since 1987 to encoui^e 
children's actirities and to draw 


public attention to the children's 
humanitarian needs. Dr. Salem 
explained. 


AMMAN — Initial results of a 
survey ronducted recently in Jor- 
dan to determine ihe level and 
quality of nutrition among Jorda- 
nian children has revealed that 
their nutrition has declined by at 
least 16 per cent, as a result of the 
events in the post few years. 

A source M UNICEF (the Un- 
ited Nations Children’s Fund) 
told the Jordan Times that the 
rising rate of unemployment, 
poverty and the general difficult 
economic conditions in the King- 
dom were behind the downturn in 
children's nutrition levels. 

A day-long seminar to review 
the survey's results was organised 
Saturday by the Health Ministry 
in cooperation with UNICEF. 

it ended with a call on the 
concerned health authorities to 
instruct mothers on sound and 
healthy means of feeding children 


and to remove mal-practias that 
tend to adversely affect children's 
health. 

According to the _ UNICEF 
source, the deterioration in the 
level of nutrition was apparent in 
an initial examination of the sur- 
vey results, but detailed «^tudies of 
this survey, which are underway, 

could provide a clearer picture of 
the situation. 

The seminar aimed at evaluat- 
ing the survey, conducted on 800 
Jordanian children under five 
years of age. from various gov- 
ernorates. by determining the na- 
ture and quality of the food they 
consume. 


The statement said children, 
especially those between si.\ and 
36 months old. should have iron 
and iodine added to their food to 
reduce their chance of bccomin!' 
anaemic. 


A statement at the end of the 
meetings' urged the health author- 
ities to conduct accurate studies 
to determine the extent of manu- 
trition and anaemia among chil- 
dren and women and to provide 
better health services to those 
areas where mal-nutrition exists. 


The statement also called for a 
series of studies h * he conducted 
on children in ordc: to determine 
the cause of low btnh weight so 
that appropriate measures can be 
taken to correct the problem. 

Fun her mo re, the statement 
urged the health authorities to 
spread public awareness about 
avoiding early marriages and 
marriages among close relatives, 
and to conduct pre-natal ex- 
aminations. 

Dr. Mamoun Maabreh of the 
Health Ministry said that the 
survey was aimed at determining 
the extent to which social and 
economic factors affect the gener- 
al health and nutrition Icx'els of 
Jordanian children. 


Banking institute marks anniversary 


AMMAN (Petra) — The 
Amman-based Arab Institute for 
Banking Studies (AIBS) Monday 
marked the end of its fourth 
anniversaTy by announcing plans 
to open training programmes for 
post-graduate students wishing to 
obtain their doctoral degrees in 
bankiim. - 

AIBS Director General Musta- 
fa Hudeib told a press conference 
that the doctoral degree program- 
me will be organised in coopera- 


tion with U.S. and British univer- 
sities. noting that courses could 
start by the beginning of the next 
academic year. 

AIBS has thus graduated 5,(KX) 
bankers, who are now working in 
the Arab World, from training 
courses designed to upgrade their 
qualifications and promote their 
performance, said Dr. Hudeib. 

In the past two years. 137 
post-graduate students graduated 
from the institute with masters 


degrees or diplomas in banking, 
noted Dr. Hudeib. 

At present. AIBS is organising 
p(^-graduate parses for those 
mshing to obtain masters degrees 
in business administration — a 
curriculum being implemented 
for the first time "by the institute, 
said Dr. Hudeib. ' 

Generally speaking, AIBS was 
able to make major strides ovier 
the past four years despite 
.numerous difficulties. 



LOYALTY DINNEI^ Air France hosted its annual dinner 
on May 17 at the Amman Marriott Hold In honor of its 
clients and travel agents. DHring the dinner, Mr. Jean 
Claude Rooyer (regional manager for Jordan and Iraq) 
delivered a speech in which be announced the i^iieration of 
Boeiiqg; 747 on the Amman . Paris Wednesday flight from 
June 16 and the introduction of Frequence Plus, a firequent 
flyer scheme. On the basis of accumulated points. Frequ- 
ence Flos entitles passengers to bonuses such as class 
iqigra^i^, excess baggage exemption and free tickets. The 
Air France Group, which consists of 95 companies, is the 
third largest air transport group in the world and serves 
over 225 dties in 106 OHintries with scune 220 aircrafts. For 
the year 1*993, Air France Group adopted a charter under 
the logo ^*le efient en trte” (the client above all), giving top 
priority to client satisfaction. 
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RDVWJORCANIAISJ, 


Al-Nahdah Container Service Co. Ltd. 

Ship agents for 


JORDANIAN AMERICAN SHIPPING CO. INC., USA 


congratulate 


H.M. KING HUSSEIN 

on the occasion of the 
40TH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS 
ASSUMPTION OF HIS CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS 


and take this oppodunily to extend good wishes for the success of 


Jordanian celebrations being held in New Jersey, USA, today, 

Jordan National Day 


under the auspices of 

H.E. Ambassador Adnan Abu Odeh 

Permanent Representative of Jordan to the United Nations 


in collaboration with 

Jordanian American Shipping Co. & Royal Jordanian Airline 


■ 

who are together sponsoring a 


JORDANIAN FOLKLORE PRESENTATION 


AL-NAHDAH CONTAINER SERVICE CO. LTD. 

, Amman, Jordarl 

Tel. 691695 Fax 604225 Tlx. 23679 NAHDAH JO. 
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What is happening? 
Nobody cares any 

more? 




THE ISRAELI establishmeat is mcreasu^fy being 
criticised for ils iron fist policies in Use occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. On Snnday the President the 
Intcmatioaa] Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), 
Comelio Smnmamga, demanded that Israel end hn- 
maa rights violatioiB in the occupied tmitories. ‘‘I 
coorider that ush^ Kre ammunition (against Palesti- 
nian ddldren) is a serious problem,” Soiasiamga 
said. The president of the ICRC, an bi^anisation 
famed for Rs humanitarian efforts worldwide and its 
abstentxon frinn taking side in conflicts, must have felt 
vepr mnch compelled by the centinned killing of 
children to scold the Israelis and remind them th«* 
they are an occupying power violatii^ the terms of the 
Geneva Couventions. 

Only two days earlier, UNRWA’s Commissio&er 
General liter Turkmen described the situation in the 
occupied territories, especially in the refiigee camps, 
as bring intolerable. He reminded the Israriis and the 
whole world that the Israeli army has hjUed nunre 
people, mainly children, during the first five rrwan tfes of 
this year than it did in 1992. 

HzsfAte all this criticism, the Israeli prime mimster, 
Yitzhak Rabin, seems to be stfil b^eving that by 
all the occupied territories under kgKng 
people, detainuQig thdasaniis,^ideincri&5fali^ homes and 

popidatira of its baric means of 






would 


I 


Paksriinian people. But Mr. R^m must realise by now 
that he is mistaken. By doiag so he only foels the 
ress^acce of the PjatestinisHS. strengthens the hands of 
oppmioits, drives even moderate Palestinians 
towards radkaSwan and puts to jeopardy the entire 
project for peace in t^ie 

Israeli adnrissum, the people in Gaza have lost all 
fheir p?jrchasii^ power to the Israeli siege. Yet, 
^.^llsoagh Rabin’s gov^r-^rr^nt leas placed Gazans on 
ed^ of starvatuis, conironiataons between the 
*''bUfebab” and the Israeli occupying army are escal^- 
resulting in more deaths every day. This horrific 
situation must not be allowed to conflnw- The Arab 
World has an oblation t:- come to the rescue of the 
Pale^finian people. The case of the closure of the West 
Bank ^ Gaza must he taken to the U.N. Scemi^ 
Crapcil and an emergency fhnd mi]^ be established to 
J2c people endure the hardships brought about by 
l::'.:L:^pli atrocities. The world powers ought to be 
7Ci::?iAKl2d of their moral and legal obligations and 
dories towards the peiqile under siege. The peace that 
Pnicsianians, Arabs and Israelis aspire to cannot be 
achieved while everyone toms a Mind eye to the plight 
of tlie Palestinian people. Nor should bir. Rabin 




me to convince himself that by his actions in the 
;t Bank and Gaza he can impose on Palestinians his 
of peace. 
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r^BK PRESS COIRIRE^T ARIES 


AL niffrOUR daily dwelt Monday on the pro^wets for the lOtb 
r-.'v»c ef Aiab-Uraeli peace negotiations, noting that the U.S. 
^JHiictistration has already embarked on steps to pave the ground 
iov coming session. D^pite the Arab parties? suspicions about 
kh.' Oi:);on administration's moves and despite the Arab coun- 
tric. ■ ruslisation of Washington's total bias towaids Israel's stand, 
th;; I'-.S. is embarking on fresh consultations with the Israelis and 

tho .Ara'os to convene the next round of talks, said the daily. 
Wa'ihington has decided to despatch envovs to the region to 
-ounci out the Israeli government’s position 'first, before moving 
on to the Arab side, said the daily. Of course, this tactic is bound 
io ar.^cr the Arab parties and to deepen doubts ai»ut the 
outwme of -the next session, said the paper. The previous 
.•wssions, including the ninth session, were all started with similar 
conseications which were held mainly to please the Israelis and to 
help the Americans understand Israel's views so diat they ran 
adop! them, the paper pointed out. It said that the same scenario 
is being repeated now, but it is up to the Arab foreign ministers 
who arc meeting in Amman early next month to decide on die 
next rtove. The paper said that the Arabs parties, are now called 
on to adopt a unified stand, demanding .commitments in deeds 
rather than in words, and concrete steps that would be conducive 
to DCLce and a final setdemenl. 


I 


A ODLUMNIST in A1 Ra*i said Sudan's retreat from its earlier 
position with regard to the disputed area of Halayeb, near the 
borArr with Egypt, was a wrong step. But the retreat is bound to 
defuse 'the explosive situation and help the Egyptians and the 
Siidar.;:sc ne^tiators reach a compromise settlement, said 
Ma;:jr;..''ad Rimawi. Retreat and compromise are better than 
goin,<-; !c v.ar over a disputed area of land between the Arab states, 
he \-W. Sudanese step, the writer added, could compel Egypt to 
tali.-r :: si.iiilar mo%*e and try to find a solution through peaceful 
ine»n> i?- jt would cater to the national rights of the two countries. 
Tile countries are now contemplating the situation with 
hoping to see reconciliation between IQiaitoum and 
d positive 5,ieps bolstering, rather than weakening, 
Rjlr; ••::!! ‘-es. tha writer added. The best means of defusing the 
ten- r - w, suggLJieJ ihc writer, is the transform Halayeb into a 
ptait. ..re Cairo 4.^u Khartrvm can take the first step towards 
n away from ::ny mo»e towards confrontation, under 
t from foreign fi'^rces. Indeed, the dispute is of a political 
ra::':.T n a gcogianhicid nature, and ii is hoped, said the writer, 
that H wifi promptly respond favourably to the Sudanese step 
■■ ’ R.h3."toum half way towards peace. 
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The View from Fourth Circle 


By Rami G. Kbonri 


The unequal fate of whales and Muslims 


As tfae United States, Europe and Russia maintain a relatively 
^ngerly attitude towards the massacres and efiuric deanung of 
Mudims in Bosnia-Herzegovina, friistration and rage oontiirae to 
build up in the Arab and Islamic World against wbat is 
increasingly perceived to be a “(riot" to prevent tfae birdi of 
Europe's first Islamic country. Some Islamic quarteis even go 

itirriier, and see die suffering of Bosnian Muslims as a prelude to 
an ominous fate that awaits other Muslim communities in the 
early years of the “new world order”. 

Recent meetings and statements to this effect have generated a 
pattern of sentunent that may not bring immediate relief to the 
suffering of the Bosnians, but they do point to a posable political 
trend in many Arab and Islamic kmds diat should not be shrugged 
off as mere expressions of frustration. We have enongb evidence 
in recent decades to suggest that the angry statements of officials 
reflect a deeper and more powerful grassroots feeding that wiU 
ultimately translate into policy changes — and perhaps even to 
changes among Third Worid potitical leaderships that are seen ^ 
their people to have foiled the test of leadersfop. 

Vety strong sentiments were forcefully expressed at last 
month's meeting in Karachi of the Organisation of the Islamic 
Conference (OIC), which groups the world's 51 Isiaunic countries 
(representing one billion people, or one-fifth of die world's 
population). The OIC pieced $90 million in emergency aid to 
Bosnia, demanded an immediate lifting of the arms embargo 
against Bosiuan Muslims, and c^ed for the establishment of an 
international war crimes tribunal to try and punish those found 
guil^ of “genocide, crimes against humanity, and war crimes”. 
Some OIC members, induding generally pro-w^tem Egypt and 
Tuik^, stated dearly that tfae resolutions could be interpreted as 
a call to Islamic states to break tiie anns embmgp un^terally. 

Iranian Foreign Minister Ali Akbar Velayati told tfae meeting 
that JsZanu'e nations needed the physical posrer to protect Muslim 
rights around the worid, noting that tfae oontiniied ethnic 
deansing in Bosnia and “pointed international anti-Idamic 
propaganda indicate a well-frianned strategy against Islam” on 
two fi^ts — physical aggression and cnltoral abuse. A spedfic 
example of tins f^ was given by the noted Egyptian oonunenta- 
tor Fsihmi Howeidi, who warned that tfae Muslims India may be 
fadng a fate similar to that of Bosnian Muslims. 

This tiieme was also piominent at a recent meetiiig of over 700 


international Muslim scholars in' Cairo, whkfa rroeatedly con- 
trasted the world’s stringent and eodining anti-unq ^ anti- 
Zil^ embargoes with mternatibna] lassiCode in protecting hkis- 
fim Bosnians or Palestinians suffering and dying under Israeli 
occupation. The contrast, they said, “raises doubts about the 
credibility of the iaternational community’s standards” in respect- 


ing the U.N. Charter and human rights standards. 
The 


le overrid^ sentiment among Arabs and Mutiims is that tire 
Bosnian rituation reveals the ugly foce of the new worid order in 
wfai^ tangential cultures can suffer dee)^ as long as nortiieni 
and western interests are not really threatened. 

Even countries that are deeply depCTdent on westeto protec- 
tion and markets, sudi as Saudi Arabia and Egypt, have spoken 
out forcefiiUy against tfae Bosnia atoation. The Saudi-oumed A1 
Sbarq A1 Awsat lias diaig^ tiiat Europe and Etussia are involved 
in an mternational “conspiracy” to do away with the Bosmans at 
tire end of the 20fo centu^ in the same manner tiMU tire 
Falestuuans were d^nfrancltised from tbeir national land and 
rights in the middle of tins century. 

Noting a British (!) official's rem^ that Europe would never 
allow an ^amic state to rise in Bosnia-Heizegavina, die paper 
charged that tte European Conuminity's “aettud goal was tire 
continuation of the massacre of tiie Muslims and the disintegra- 
tion of the geographical entities and podtets th^ had left in 
Bosnia.” 

Salamah Ahmad, a columnist in Cairo's senu-offida! A1 Abram 
new^per, sarcastically contrasted the recent dedson of 
International Whaling Commission to set up “safe havens” on the 
high seas for whales threatened by extinction rrith the slow 
•pro gre ss on estabUsbing safe havens for Bosnian Mn^fons. It 
seems, be noted, that in the new worid order fish have more rights 
than hnman beings, despite all the talk about human ri^ts from 
the United States and Europe. ^ 

The impUcaticKis of Aiab/Uamic anger at tire tragedy in Bosnia 
thiealea to generate a powei^ reaction amongst ^atl^ Mnsfens 
and othexs in the dmlop^ world who are aheady deeply 
soe[Xical aboot the true ramiSouioiis of tire so-called “new world 
ord^. An editorial in A1 Shaiq A1 Awsat eaifier fois mcmtii 
warned that Europe's “inhuman” foihife to help end ^ 
massaers in Bosnia threatens tire new world order with collapse 
and even poses a danger to “the future of tiie world”. Calling the 


Bosnia situation 

n,” the paper charged that s the &:rbs and *en the 

ou® Che V«ian MusBms and 
Croats the opportumty to ^ cn masse and 

the ooutitiy of them* wiping * 

sSa. vvriring in thj. 

ba^My AlWyat, says *»« ^ ^ 

s^Islamle pocket, if any such pocket 

that the might is stronger than the might oi ngni. 


right of might 

This bleak situation is not totally devoid a 

however, according to Abdul l^man Al could 

Saudi weekly magazine A1 Majalla, who said that Bosni^uW 

stUl elicit dSsi^^S.-Ied action to stop tiie 

Muslim rights in Bosnia. He suggests that 

action le^ the U.S. would help the U.S. ^ 

an Arab and Islamic World that laigely feels tii^ 

interventions in Kuwait, Somalia, and the Arab-Israeli pca« 

process were either undertaken for selfish interests or were m 

“stage productions”. 

A decisive move in Bosnia would temper Arab/Islamc sreptic- 
ism of western motives and win the UnitM States genuine men^, 
just as some Arabs, especially Kuwaitis, felt “genuine ^lo^ for 
Washington after tiie war in the Gulf, he said. 1 say, let s hope so 
and let's work for this, but not hold our breath or bet on it. 

Until this htqqiens, however, the continued^ suffering of 
Bosnian MusUxns wiD gerrerate fruther anti-American and 
European sentiments throughout the Arab and Islamic World. 
This u likely to fuel two trends: a deterioration in already tMn 
western potitical oecfibility, and the posribility of eliciting 
pctittical, economic and even military re^ionses by Arab and 
blamic oonunnnities that feel deeply threatened by what they 
perceive to be a continuing lega^ of political double standards 
and even cultiiral genodde by the dominant western powers^ — 
not so much a new world order, as a grim and dirty perpetuation 
of tire violent old order in a new form, with new, largely Arab and 
Muslim, victims. 
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A struggle for independence 


IT IS reasonaUe to assume that 
the human mind, from nato and 
his political society to NATO and 
their new politif^ alliance, has 
always been active in stirring new 
ideas about political societies. 
, The human ^rit has constantly 
been tronbled by the yearning for 
political change and new forms of 
governmenL The political foce of 
our Earth has been and continues 
to be subject to diange by the. 
creation of new political sodeties, 
such as Estonia, .Latvia and 
Lithuania, and the (tisai^rearance 
of others, of whtdi the USSR is 
tiie latest example, or by the 
fragmentation of great empires 
into smaller nation states and the 
federation or confederation of 
states into larger empires, 
alliance and other forms of poli- 
tical sodeties. 

The history of the Hashemite 
Ungdom of Jordan is one resift- 
ing from that oontiiuious change. 

Jordan will always be indebted, 
for its creation and indqiendence 
to one man, the Hashemhe Amir 
Abdullah Rm A1 Hussein. For 
before he occupied and liberated 
it in 1921, it was a mere frag^nt 
of the debris of the former Otto- 
man Empire. In 1918 it became 
part of the empire of King Faisal 
Ibn A1 Hussein of Syria, vriiicb 
was destroyed by the Frendi 
Empire in 1920. Between 1921- 
1929 Amir Abdullah developed it 
from a stateless no-man 's-land, 
on the fringe of nowhere and 
inhabited by ungovernable tribal 
sodeties, into nationhood and an 
independent national state en- 
trusted to the British mandate. 

Transjordan in its first stage of 
devdopment was artifidally cre- 
ated as a result of a series of 
major political accidents during 
the implementation of the peace 
settlement after Worid lifor 1. It 
was never directly occupied or 
administered by Great Britain, 
which duri^ 1920 attempt^ to 
rule it indirectly, tbrouA loral 
government administratiotts. In 
the extremely thin presence of 
only five Biit^ political t^ficeis, 
that system foiled miserably. For 
it did DOC emanate from die con- 
sent and free will of the Arab 

inhaUtants of ^ teiritoiy and it 
ladced tfae political organisation, 
central autiiority and coercive 
power vital for its cohesion. The 
various local governments, whkA 
were establi^ed on advice Ity the 
British political officers, were be- 
reft of the elements of transform- 
ing a stateless sodety into a state, 
si^ as: men of li^t and leading, 
finance, techn^omcal input, 
essential organs for justice, pow- 
er of coercion and foe provision 
of vital services. Thus, b^ore the 
occupation of Transjordan by 
Amfr Abdallah Ibn A1 Hussein in 
March 1921, disorder, crime, and 
indeed chaos prevailed, 

Amir AbdnUah came to Trans- 
jordan as a response to the appeal 
made by foe majority of its Ai^ 
inhaiNtants, represented by their 
shmkhs and notaNes, and the 
Istiqlal Party of Arab nationalists 
who took i^ge in foe country 
from French oppression in Syria, 
On March 3, 1^1, and in accord- 
ance with Arab and Muslim cus- 
toms and traditions, Amir Abdul- 
lah was prodaiined tfae Amir of 
Transjordan by foe people. That 
proclamation was foe dearest ex- 
pression of self-determination 
and common wflf. It was founded 
on the basis of common language, 
culture, history and political m- 
terests. However, to be consi- 
dered a nation deserving a 
national state of their own, foe 


people , of Transjordan needed a 
government, an international 
personality and a recognised deli- 
mited territory. 

It was dearly evident that tbeie 
was some difference and more 
often contradiction between foe 
British government's poli^ to- 
wards Transjordan and its imple- 
mentation by Britirii officials on 
the spot. While foe government 
concluded an agreement with 
Amir Abdullah to rule Transjor- 
dan, intended and. needed him to 


stay jn foe councty, Sonist and 

itisn 


pro-Zionist British offidds <fid 
their best to remove him from the 
country and annex ft tp .Palestine. 
Their main aim was to open its 
land for Sonist immigration and 
colonisation. Even an^ seventy 
two years of independent exist- 
ence of the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan, there are covetous 
Zonists today who are still 
scheming and plotting to destroy 
a Kingd^ whidi was founded 27 
years before Israel was created 
and annex fts land to “Eretz 
Israel” or Greater Israel. Thus a 
short digresrion may be in order 
here to examine Zionist eJaims to 
Arab lands. 

The name Palestine was first 
coined ^ the andent Greek and 
Latin hklorians to describe the 
fertile coastal areas owned by foe 
old niilistioes. This name was 
extended from time to time to 
include foe whole of Palestine as 
it was known during tfae British 
mandate, but never across the 
River Jordan to the land east oi 
Palestine. The Joidan line ufoitfo 
extended from tfae Yarmouk Riv- 
er to tfae Dead Sea and south 
aloi^ the Gbor (Joidan VaU^) 
to A^aba, gradi^ly started to be 
known as a politic or adminis- 
trative boundary during the 
periods of the Moabites, Edo- 
mites, Ammonites, as well as the 
Assyrians, the Babylonians, the 
Peraans, the Nabataeans, tfae 
'Greelcs, the Romans, foe Byzan- 
tines, and the Muslim Arabs. Ih 
640 AD. the Arabs named Pales- 
tine Jund Filistin, and Transjor- 
dan Juod Al Urdim. In fact Jund 
A1 Urdon included some parts of 
Palestine. The Crusaders made 

no changes in foe administrative 
boupdaiy of the Jordan line, and 
during foe Mamelukes' period it 
became a district rather than a 
provincial boundary. Thus 


In the following article, Doctor in 
philosophy and historian Ma’an Abu 
Nowar, retired army general and 
ex-minister, traces the social, eco- 
nomic, political and legal history of 
the creation of Transjordan between 
1920 and 1929,, with stress on the 
growth of nationalism and pofitical 
awareness' of the tribaf borihmunF 
ties. 


created scrnie of the reasons for 
the 'Adwan rebellion of 1922; he 
caused tfae introduction of stricter 
British financial control over the 
goverament of TVansjoidan and 
be went as far as wrni^ aocus- 
*rag Amir Abdullah of squander- 
ing public fimds, while he was foe 
ci^rit ufoo spent money from the 
Grant-in-Aid to entertain the 


tfigh CommissiOTer, his femily 
and hi! ' 


■■ ■ r- , 


.ft, fvj-:- 

. ■ 



tus staff in Petra, as well as 
awarding j^ts to his friends in the 
desert. The financial crises 
caused mainly fay Sarauefa.jnf 
Phflby cripfried Transjoidan«*.'and 
foe first massive Wahhabi Ofoit^ 
raid- which followed nearly des- 
troyed the infant state. Philby's 
behaviour in Transjordan until 
April 19, 1924, will remain an 
enigma mneh more entangled and 
far more perplexing than it sug- 


Amir AbdnUah Dm Al Hnawm 


foionghout histoiy. althou^ 

UIK& 


Palestine and Joidan were 
foe same successive foreign occu- 
piers, they were always separate, 
and Joid^ was never part of 
Palestine. 

Fmiber^re, on July 28, 1920, 
this historical was co nfir med 
by Bonar Law, foe British prime 
minister, when he stated m the 
House of Commons that: “The 
authority of the Palatine govern- 
ment did not extend east of foe 
Jordan.” Anofoer assiirafice was 
given to Amir Abdullah on 
March 28, 1921, when Churchill, 
on bdialf of the British govern- 
ment, promised him that: “Trans- 
jordan would not be indnded in 
foe present administrative system 
of Palestine and foe Zionist 
clauses of the mandate would not 
appl/' to Transjordan. Even the 
2onist British High Commission- 
er for Palestine, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, on behalf of the British 
government declared in Amman 
on April 18, 1921, that; “The 
British government welcomes the 
oppoitnnity of cooperating in 
Transjor^ with His Highness 
the Amir Abdullah in whose' 
goodwill and friendship fo^ have 
every confidence.'' On Sept. 16, 


1922, and in reqxmse to a Britirii 
demand, the Coundl of the 
League of Nations, in acomdance 
wifo international law, confirmed 
the international personality and 
separate entity of Transjordan, 
when it passed a resolntira de- 
daring that all foe Zionist 
in foe man^te for F^estine did 
not apply in Traisjort^, . and 
that the British government 
accepted full responabitity as 
man^ory for a separate Trans- 
jordan. On April. 27, 1923, the 
secretary of state for foreign 
affairs declared; “Subject to foe 
approval of die Lea^ of Na- 
tions, tfis Brftanic Majesty’s gov- 
ernment will reco 0 iise die exist- 
enoe ai an md^rendmit govern- 
ment in Transjordan under foe 
rule of His Highness Amir 
Abdullah Ibn Ai Hussein, pro- 


During the early stages of its 
devetopment, Transjonian was 
handicai^ied by Zionist aw<mipts 
for its annexation to Palestine. 
From the points of views of yi%i- 
ston Chorefani, T£. Lawrenoe, 


^jor Rupert Young ^ ^ 
”*** Ciav 


Gilbert Ciaytoii, morafity and 
politics, as ti^ affected Trans- 
jordan, coincided and accorded 
with Britifo policy and interests. 
Hiey thus did not allow BritiOi 
aiim to' be subservient to Zionist 
objective in Transjenn^. But all 
foe British Zonists and pro-Zon- ' 
ist in oontiast, snbonfoi- 

ated British poiky and interests 
to Zonist aims, as they en- 
deavoured by every possible 
means to remove Amir Ab dullah 
from Transjordan and aimex it to 


vided such a eovbrnment is con- 
andolac 


stitutional andplaces Britanic 
Majesty's government in a posi- 
tion to fhli^ their international 
(foligations in respect of foe terri- 
tory by means of an agreement to 
be concluded between two 
govenunents.” By 1929 the fouree 
conditions in that declaration 
were fulfilled with the ratification 
by Britaio andTransjordan trf the 
1928 Agreement, and the aij^nov- 
ai of tte League of Nations. 


The French government 
wanted Britain to exercise stricter 
controls over Transjordan in 
order to prevent the Arab 
nationalists from rakfing Syria, 
especially after the attempt made 
from Transjordan to kU] the 
Frendi Commissoner in 
Qnnaitrah. St Jcdin Philby, who 
replaced Abramson as British 
representative in Amman ^ maH^ 
British aims and interests in 
Tnn^'ordan subservient to Saudi 
Aralnan sums and interests. He 


The first British Labour goy- 
enunenl had little experience in 
international affairs, and no ex- 
perience in Arab affiurs. Particu- 
larly the a^nial secretary J.H. 
Thomas's attitude towards Trans- 
jordan showed lack of vision and 
a simplistic approach to interna- 
tional relations. Wifo Chuidiil] 
and Lawrence out of foe way, 
there was no one in the Colonial 
Office to stand up against 
Meinertshagen’s Zionist 
schemes. John Shuckboni^ and 
Maj. Young were alrea^ con- 
verted to pro-Zonlsm, and after 
Sharif Hiissdn's abdication, they 
realised that Che Transjordan 
card lost its value. Amir AMul- 
lah and foe poor people of T rane . 
Jordan were now on their own. 

Lt. Colonel Henry Cox, who 
replat^ Phflby as British repre- 
sentative in 1924, was distinctly 
an opinionated soldier and admi- 
nistrator rather than a politician 
or diplomat. To begin with, he 
accepted Samuel's arid Franck 
Peake’s ideas of removing Amir 
Abdullah from Transjordan, well 
before he knew hhn enough to 
realise his indispensability to the 
country, its oohaion and law and 
Older. His mission axndded wftfa 
an extremely critical situation for 
Amir Abdullah and the Trans- 
joi d a ni a n s. For within one month 

(Aug. 8 to Sept. 3). foe financial 
aisis which was created Ity Phil- 
and further aggravated by 
Cra,.^crippled' Amir Abdullah's 
freedom of action and made the 
poorer. Al Rikabi, the 
then Jordaman prime minister 
was Cox's and Pfcake’s protege 
rafoer than Amir Abdullah's 
pnme minister. The sudden 
break out of raids from Transior- 
the Fn»d> in Sjiia, 

foe Bntish government’s ultima- 
tum demanding financial control 
^ ex^lsitm of certain membera 
OI Arab nationalists from AI Isti- 

of Ti^jordan, British 
sinrter control over foe Arab 

the second uid more 
denting Wahhabi Dfowan in- 

Amman, 

arrival of Bntish troops in Am- 
pim. fonoWEd by the Wahlubi 

•!« Kin^ 

™jaz were all successive and 
aunnmg blows thS^d ha^ 

out Amir Abdullah or 
any ^ in bis position. 

^uU^ kept^ cool and calm 

surrendering 

employed bis pr&^rtce 

hesd ^men; he kept his m^n 
aim of s^va! and foe inS,2?S 

and consented to foe British uw 
”»>“• w* wisdom 


ence Amir Abdullah was able to 
turn foe political tide by strict 
adherence to his political 
friendship for Britain. The Zon- 
ists and pro-Zonist British offi- 
dsds who, against the interests of 
their own government attempted 
io remove him from Transjordan, 
failed yet again: and in the covert 
jousts of political causes, and in 
the secret combat of principles' 
between Amir Abdullah and 
them, Amir Abdullah won his 
and Transjorfoui's survival. FOr 
as far as the Jordanians were* 
concerned, Samuel, Wendhain 
Deedes, Abramson, Philby, Cox. 
and Peake were foreigners* 
(Ajaneb) who had no right to 
control their life, while Amir 
Abdullah was the descendant of 
foe Prophet Mohammad, a mem- 
ber of foe most noble Arab tribe, 
and their Amir. 

Rfofte endeavouring to main-- 
tain his presence in Transjordw 
and immunise his newly-founded 
state agamst annexation to Pales-; 
tine, Aimr Abdullah did not take 
his political aims for granted. Aa 
expert in trib^ affairs, he applied, 
foe old doctrine of ruling through* 
the sheikhs and notables, and 
while he allowed his cabinet to 
run the administration of the 
country, he directly communi- 
cated with the traditional leaders' 
people. He kept them' 
mformed of his wishes and aims,*- 
and convinced them that they 
were their own. His camp and' 
later his palace and Diwan were' 
visited, every day including Fri-' 
day, by delegations, sheikhs, not-’ 
ables, senior officials and offic-^ 

was remark-' 
able, hu presence was politically* 
rewmding and his company was' 
mtellectually entertaining. Furth-* 

ermore, Amir Abdullah was ex- 
tremely generous with his sub-" 
vention to the sheiklu and not- 
^1« who mattered most, with-- 
^ dcpnvmg those who were in 
bestowed titles arid- 
ranks and controlled foe appoint- 
mente of directors. judges,*SS/ 
avil servants and officers of the^ 
Arab Le^on. through his Royal- 
J^iMand pradah Al Saniyah)/; 

in hi? were''. 

in nis hands. & 

contrast, successive Britisher 
representatives, with the very' 
thin presence of British officiahr 


“ "O' «c«ding three — did ndfl 
and indeed could not commin^ 


«te di„«:ay with foc^Sf ; 

was communicationi*'' 

^ restn^ to Amir Abdullafe - 
and certain ministeis and 

P™te^. Thus, their roi^' 

aiSk ^*"*****d ambassadorial 



and to Peake’s office, 
Jord^i^ were in direct oo 
munication with them- thev 

of-war” ** Pobtical " 
oam^i *o;.**"ar>cial and mili 

^ Arab Le 
Amir Abdullah i 

“»I cmtrol over the b^t 
orant-m-Aid of about an* 

he loa tte pSeSi 

wtech he did not need, but e 
of the BritisS 

save th^ ?^P<^tcly wanted; 

gavethcnghtofins^ctkHiof 
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The Amman downtown Roman amphitheatre as it looked in the ISQOs 

Struggle for independence 


The Bani Sakher tribesmen who joined the Kaf garrison 


Continued from pa ge 4 

Arab Legion to a British officer 
of much higher rank and more 
experience than Peake, who, un- 
_ known to him, was piotting to 
remove him from Transjordan, 
he gave an extradMon agi^ment 
to remove criminals from Trans- 
jordan, but gained immunity 
from extradition for politica] re- 
fugees; be abolished the Depart- 
ment of Tribal Affairs, but re- 
placed it with a better s^em of 
Tribal Courts and bedouin super- 
vision, which kept him in control 
of the desert tribes, he gave the 
ri^t of inaction of antiquities 
to .a .Bridsb expert, but only 
because be had no Jordanian 
exerts,. -and he needed ail the 
help he could get in that field. All 
that with the assurance by the 
British government of bis status 
and that of his country, as well as 
their commitment to defend 
Transjordan against internal and 
external attack. 

The end of Samuel's misaon as 
High Commissioner for Palestine 
and Transjordan also saw the 
end, at least during that decade, 
of the endeavours to annex 
Transjordan to Palestine for 
Zionist aims. Lord Plumer who 
succeeded him. was not pro- 
Sonist as far as Transjordan was 
concerned; he strongly opposed 
any control by the Palestine gov- 
ernment over this country. In- 
deed. he considered its annexa- 
tion to Palestine totally unjust 
and fraught with danger. Cox 
soon realised that without Amir 
Abdallah's goodwill and coopera- 
tion he could not succeed in his 
mission, uor could he implement 
his government’s policy without 
the presence of British troops, 
whi^ they did not wish to em- 
ploy at the strength needed for 
the control of the whole country. 
The British government could not 
have afforded the high expense of 
at least one brigade of the British 
army in Transjordan at that time. 
Thus ^x saw 00 alternative to 
Amir Abdullah and consented to 
an about-face in his attitude to- 
wards him. 

Lord Plumer dealt a severe 
-blow to the development of the 
Arab Legion into a military force 
capable of defending the country 
against internal and external 
aggression during 1926. With full 
agreement from Cox and Peake, 
and against strong protest by 
Amir Abdullah, he reduced the 
strengd) of the Arab Legion from 
1,472 officers and men to 8SS. He 
deprived it of its military charac- 
ter and reduced it to a police 
force responsible for crime pre- 
vention and detection and prison 
guard duties. Peake, who did not 
lift a finger to defend his com- 
mand and was in fact in favour of 
replacing the r^uced strength by 
an imperial unit (th e Tr ansjordan 
Frpntmr Force, TJFF). showed 
clearly how disloyal he was to the 
future of the Arab Le^on, or the 
TOCT under his conunand. The 
vast majority of the TJFF were 
not Jordanians. Those 617 dis- 
banded men, whose families suf- 
fered d»e. loss of their income, 
were Jordanians. 

ft was not only the Arab Le- 
sion, the four aeroplanes, and 
four Bnnoiircd cars, as well as the 
TJFF, which maintained law and 
order in Transjordan. The Arab 
Legion was very thinly deployed 
^iiroughotit the country and could 
aoi provide more than 200 men 
for a major operation; the aerO" 
planes and armoured cars were 
blind at night and could only ngm 
in daylight, and apart ftom their 
small number, the armoured 
had no access to the moonia^ 
from Umm Qais to 
TJFF was a newly established and 


quasi mercenary force with no 
heart to fight a Jordanian rebel- 
lion, taking into account the skill 
and courage with which they 
fought the Wahhabi Tkhwan. 
Fortoermore, in the absehce of 
Amir Abdullah, a popular rebel- 
lion against the British Mandate 
would have raised no less than 
10,000 aimed men ftom the Bal- 
qa tribes and Bani Sakhr, not to 
mention, at least 30,000 from the 
rest of the country. It was loyalty 
and obedience to Amir Abdullah 
and his ability to influence the 
tribes of Transjordan, both be- 
douin and (non-bedouin) Hadar, 
rather than the {Aysical power of 
tii&'.Arab Le^on, which main- 
fokied law and order in tb» 
country. 

'' Needless to say that Cox ^d- 
Peake would not have''1ia(r'T 
chance to survive without either 
Amir Abdullah's compelling pre- 
sence and prestige or the pre- 
sence of a large British military 
force. Peake's claim that the 
loyalty of the Arab Le^on was to 
him, without Amir Abdullah’s 
influence, was a myth, consider- 
ing that ^ was himself arrested 
by Bani Sakhr's Sheikh Mithqal 
A1 Fayiz wbo kept him in a barley 
store for 48 hours. Moreover, the 
British government needed Amir 
Abdull^ as long as they bad the 
slightest hope of an agreement 
with his father. King Hussein of 
the Hijaz. Thus marginal control 
through him was not only wise 
but necessary. However, with the 
abdication of King Hussein, and 
later his eldest son King Ali, 
Amir Abdullah’s political power 
was diminished in Arab affairs 
and all that remained for him was 
his own prestige in Transjordan 

and whai moral support he cimld 
get from hts brother King Faisal 
of Iraq. 

By the end of 1926, the British 
Mandate's marginal and indirect 
control, with finaiiciul assistance, 
was superseded by direct politic- 
al, financial and military control, 
with a substantial reduction in the 
Grand-in-Aid. Thus Amir Abdul- 
lah's political power was limited 
and a British colonial oligarchy, 
fully supported by Palestinian 
Arab officials seconded from the 
government of Palestine, re- 
placed the Syrian oligarchy. Die 
Jordanians had to jostle for the 
very few jobs in the Arab Legion 
and the civil service of their own 
country. With the exception of 
the Department of Education, 
every other department was 
headed by a Palestinian or British 
official. The people of Transjor- 
dan were incensed by their de- 
privation of the benefits of their 
government' in which they had no 
political share. If the unjust prop- 
ortionality unemployment was 
one of the causes of the 'Adwan 
rebellion of 1922, there was no 
proponionaliiy whatsoever in 

1926. 

An agricultural and pastoral 
country. Transjordan was entire- 
ly dependent on variuWe rainfalj- 
Thus the farmers, which consti- 
tuted the majority of the people, 
had no predictable fortune. In 
good yeais (Sanawat A1 GnilaJ), 
their share of support and com- 
fort was ample, with some re- 
serve for their capital. In bad 
Lra (Sanawat Al Mahl), th^ 
he their capita! and borrowed 
from moneylenders to 
Meanwhile, considering the con- 
temporary levels of 
rich merchant and middlemen, 
government civil servants, offic- 
Ik and soldiers etc. were not 
effected by bad years; their share 
of the economy was constant imd 
invariable. Furthermore, two de- 
valuations of the rate of exchange 
of the Onoman lira inflicted great 


losses on the people and the 
introduction of the Palestine 
pound in 1927 hit them hard for 
the third time within three years. 
Thus, the wide gap of economic 
and political power between the 
poor indigenous people, who 
made their living from the land, 
and the Syrian and Pale.stinian 
immi^nts who occupied the vast 
majority of government posts, 
and consequently had nearly foil 
control over the economy, be- 
came wider, as the latter became 
richer and the former became 
poorer. 1924 was a lean year. 
1925 was not good enough to 
compensate for the losses of 1924 
and early iii 1936 Hot winds des- 
troyed more than 35 per cent of 
the -crops. * " i 

If all that did not completely 
destabilise the economic fortunes 
of the Jordanians, the eanhquake 
which shook the whole country 
on July II. 1927, for 3t) second.>> 
did. In that earthquake. 6() peo- 
ple were killed, and 99 others 
were injured; 472 houses col- 
lapsed and 769 others were 
seriously damaged. However, in- 
stead of helping the Jordanians 
with an increase in the Grant-in- 
Aid. Cox recommended to the 
British government its reduction 
from 66,(XX1 to 45.(XX). Needless 
to say that the deficit had to be 
made up from increa.sed and 
more efficiently collected taxa- 
tion. 

The negotiations for the Treaty 
and Organic Law were conducted 
during a critical year for Amir 
Abdullah. His fathirr. King Hus- 
sein. was in exile in Cyprus, 
which constantly reminded him 
that he too could be exiled. His 
cabinet was imposed of men 
who toed Cox's line: his senior 
civil servants were secimded from 
the Palestine government and 
although they payed lip service to 
him. their loyally was to their 
British employers. His Arab Le- 
gion. though loyal to him. was 
reduced to a small constabulary 
very thinly deployed throughout 
the^ country. The TJFF stood by 
prepared and ready for action 
against him if he attempted to 
create serious trouble for the 
British. The Syrian revolt of 
1925. which he secretly sup- 
ported. was completely crushed 
by the French Army and Air 
Force, which reminded him of the 
same fate if he contemplated a 
Jordanian rebellion. He was 
under severe personal financial 
pressure, not only due to his 
perpetual generosity, but also be- 
cause of his increased liability 
owing 10 the presence of his 
family in Amman: his debts were 
increased to the extent that his 
loyal wife had to sell her jewelry 
to make erlds meet. 

Moreover, Amir Abdullah, 
could not ignore the possibility 
that without him Transjordan 
would eventually be absorbed by 
Palestine and included in the 
Balfour Declaration. For Britain, 
the strongest power on earth 
then, which excluded Transjor- 
dan from the Zionist clauses of 
the mandate for Palestine, could 
have imposed its reinclusion; and 
the fact that ail but one depart- 
ment were headed by Palestinian 
officials created much suspicion 
that the absorption would have 
been an easy alternative for the 
Amir's rule, after his father's 
abdication. 

Thus, the fear of Zionist im- 
migration and colonisation per- 
sisted. With the Wahhabis' in- 
creased threat to the peace of the 
desert, which restarted with their 
raid against AI Zubin branch of 
the Bani Shakhr tribe and the 
killing of their Sheikh Hatmal Al 


Zabin. the pres.sure on Amir 
Abdullah became nearly impossi- 
ble to overcome. It was under 
those political and personal situa- 
tions that the treaty between 
Great Britain and Transjordan of 
Feb. 20. 1928, was signed, and 
the Organic Law of April 19. 
1928. was promulgated. 

Perhaps one of the main 
reasons, among many, for the 
intense criticism of the Treaty, 
which followed immediately after 
its publication, was the mdl- 
formed, and consequently the 
vague. Arabic translation which 
amplified the limitations placed 
upon the Amir's and Transjor- 
dan's sovereignty; it defaced the 
real intentions of raising military^ 
forces in Transjordan, it high- 
lighted the negative nature of the 
pdlitTcal and fihancial relations 
between the two countries and it 
Obscured the' real facts of British 
financial assistance. Lord Pium- 
er, who signed the original Ara- 
bic copy, retired in July 1928. and 
the corrected Arabic translation 
was signed by him. in his retire- 
ment. bereft of jurisdiction. 
However, the Treaty contained 
many political advantages and 
only few advantages to the Amir 
and Transjordan. 


the survival of the country. Even 
a literal interpretation of the 
Treaty, with cnipha.sis on the 
meaning of words and sentences; 
shows clearly that limitations in 
favour of the BritLsh government 
stopped short of allowing it juris- 
diction or authority over Trans- 
jordanian subjects and govern- 
ment institutions. Indeed- the 
limitations were of consultative 
and advisory nature, rather than 
authoritarian, with one fflreep - 
tion: Article 4 which provided- 
that the Amir agreed to adopt 
laws which allow the British gov- 
ernment to discharge its interna- 
tional responsibilities. However, 
from a British point of view, the 
Treaty was a typical engagement 
of British policy between the 
world wars in the Middle East, 
which provided for what Kirk 
described as: “a gradual .yielding 
up, by treaties negotiated with 
the moderate national forces, of 
such attributes of power as were 
not vital to Britain's interests, 
and at the same time in attemp- 
ting to entrench herself in those 
vital positions by means of s:ife- 
guarding clauses in those same 
treaties." 

An article by article examina- 
tion of the Organic l^w of 1 928. 




The British govemment especially recog- 
nised Transjordan’s independent govern- 
ment and the Amir as its head of state. The 
Treaty provided that the powers of legisla- 
tion and administration were transferred 
from the British govemment to His High- 
ness the Amir.” 


Among the advantages, the 
British government especially 
recognised Transjordan's inde- 
pendent government and the 
Amir as its head of state. The 
Treaty provided that the powers 
of legislation and administration 
were transferred from the British 
government to His Highness the 
Amir, that the British govern- 
ment shall not place obstacles in 
the way of assfJciaiion of Trans- 
jordan for customs or other pur- 
poses with neighbouring Arab 
states, which recognised the right 
of Transjordan to conclude inter- 
national treaties, that the British 
government was committed to 
assist Transjordan for the ordin- 
ary expenses of government and 
the Arab Legion, in so far and for 
such time as revenues of Trans- 
jordan were insufficient and that 
the Treaty shall be revised from 
time to time. In. several articles 
there was an implied commitment 
by the British govemment to 
defend Transjordan. 

By accepting the Treaty. Amir 
Abdullah bad further immunised 
polhicaliy and legally Transjor- 
dan against Zionist immigration 
and colonisation and removed 
even the slightest doubt regarding 
the a'bsorption of Transjordan by 
Palestine. For nowhere in the 
Treaty was there the slightest hint 
of that danger. On the coniruiy. 
Article 18 provided: “No terri- 
tory in Transjordan shall be 
ceded or leased or in any way 
placed under the control of any 
foreign power.” Moreover, Arti- 
cle 3 provided that: “No official 
of other' than Transjordan 
nationality shall be appointed in 
Ttansjordan,” which precluded 
Palestine govemment officials 
from appointments in the govern- 
ment Of Transjordan. 

Bearing in mind Transjordan's 
internal and external situation, 
and the political, economic, and 
militaiy threats it was facing dur- 
ing that critical period of its new 
creation, the disadvantages were 
few, and far less imponani than 


confirms the independenLX' of 
Tninsjurdun and ^huws that it 
fulfilled, more or less, the princi- 
ples of const it utitinai govern- 
ment , considering the prevailing 
stage of political devekipmeni 
and (he administrative capabili- 
ties of the people. The rights of 
the people were well provided 
for. the sovereignty of the head of 
state, his immunities, as well as 
the limits of his power and au- 
thority were - clearly described, 
legislative power was vested in 
the Legislative Council with the 
Amir, the judiciary were inde- 
pendent and the courts were free 
from interference, the .separation 
of powers, though faintly deli- 
mited, was conspicuous and 
although government responsibil- 
ity and accountahiiiiy was vague- 
ly implied, the ability t>f the 
Legislative Council to prevent the 
promulgation of laws and ordi- 
nances not approved by them was 
evident. It is ironic to think that 
Transjordan's pluralism under 
the British Mandate in 1928. was 
far more advanced than the poli- 
tical systems of Eastern Europe 
in 1988, i.e., sixty years later. 

However, cenain limituiiuns 
which were provided for the 
Treaty were more or less implied 
in the Organic Law. This was due 
to the faa that the' British authors 
of both the Treaty and Organic 
Law were influenced by the prin- 
ciples of English Law that staled: 
“international law is part of the 
law of the land.'*: but even these 
implied limitations did not inter- 
fere in the powers of the Legisla- 
tive Council, although from a 
political point of view they li- 
mited the freedom of the Amir 
and the Executive. Funhermore, 
the British government had the 
power to accede when neces.su ry. 
on behalf ofTran.sjordan. to any 
commercial or extradition treaty 
or general convention to which it 
was party for Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland: but the power 
of ratification remained vc.sted in 
the Amir with the Executive and 


the Legislutis'e Council. There 
was no harm done in that provi- 
sion. for it became evident later, 
that the treaties concerned were 
beneficial to Tran.sjordan. They 
included treaties such as the Post- 
al Union, Prevention of Slavery 
etc.: and if they were giioii 
enough for Britain to accept 
them, they were good enough for 
Tninsjordan. 

Between the two wars, the 
emergence of the new Arab na- 
tion slates of Egypt. Lebanon. 
Syria. Iraq and Transjordan, and 
the establishment of constitution- 
al governments in these coun- 
tries. gave the Arabs some ex- 
perience in a limited form of 
pluralism, either under mandate 
or bound by treaties indirectly 
limiting their sovereignty and in- 
dependence. Britain and France, 
each ill iheir own sphere of influ- 
ence or control, negotiated with 
moderate Arab nationalists the 
framing of these ctmntries' con- 
stitutions. which stopped at va- 
rious points shon of containing 
complete fundamental principles 
of piuralLsm in terms of a>n.stitu- 
tionai law. the rights of the peo- 
ple and individual citizen.^, gov- 
ernment responsibility and 
accountability, separation of 
powers, and full independence of 
the judiciary. 

Not only was there a difference 
between the altitudes of the man- 
datory powers lowardv the oiuii- 
iries in their trust, but each p«>wer 
differentiated between the coun- 
tries in her trust. There was iic^ 
doubt that Britain and France 
were guided mure by their 
national interests and far levs by 
the principles of the Covenant of 
the League ot Nations, or the 
spirit of 'ihe trust of civilisation" 
it embodied. While Britain was 
more liberui in its Jllitude to- 
wards Eg>pl. Iraq and Transjor- 
dan. France :iticmpied to directly 
control Svria and Lebanon: and 
while the unjust Zionist policy 
dictated Britain '.s altitude to- 
wards Palestine, there was no 
mural or political justification for 
the differentiation it made be- 
tween Egypt. Iraq and Transjor- 
dan. on the one hand, and be- 
tween Transjordan and Palestine 
on the tuher. In the wt>rds of 
Lord Plumer: '*and yet backward 
as they are (the Transjordanians) 
in all these matters, they have 
been accorded a degree of politic- 
al autonomy and self-government 
far more advanced than their 
neighbours in Palestine will at lain 
for some years," 

During that period, w'iih the 
exception of Palestine, elections 
were held, parliamenis were 
established, national govern- 
ments were formed, and the 
judiciary became the pride of 
these countries, paniculurly in 
civil, criminal, and Sharia affairs. 
More than a hundred newspap- 
ers, magazines, and pcriodictils 
flourished with some degree of 
freedom. Many political parties 
emerged. Some social and econo- 
mic progress was achieved. 
Education was the main thrust for 
development us it spread from 
the main cities (i> the rural areas. 
Trade was reactivated after the 
peace settlement. Small indus- 
tries were created. Roads and 
transport systems were improved. 
Municipal services were extended 
to new areas and such services us 
health, public works, post and 
telegraph, land registries, bank- 
ing were introduced. TTie peoples 
of these countries were or their 
way to modernity and pluralism. 

Throughout that period of de- 
velopment. the inidilionul and 
mndeniie Arab national isLs who 
Were the scions of the sheikh.s and 
notables and their allies (mer- 
chants. lawyers, doctors, ofiiceis. 
senior civil servants and landed 
gentry) reaped the main henefii 
of modernisation. The vast 


mujorily of the people (small 
farmers, workers, junior civil ser- 
vants and soldiers) gained very 
little if any. On the contrary, 
higher inflation and taxation, and 
the losses in the value tif the 
Ottoman lira by the introduction 
of the English piiund, the French 
franc and the new* Egyptian 
pound made them ptxircr, while 
the former became richer. While 
capital cities flourished, small 
towns and villages stood still in 
their poverty. However, the 
spread of education and political 
awareness from the cities to the 
countryside brought about an 
economic and siKial awakening: 
grievances became transparent, 
discontent became vibrant and 
political agitation followed, ntil 
only against the moderate 
nationalists, hut mainly against 
Britain and France. 

Meanwhile, the creation of the 
separate entity of Tran.sjord:in. 
and the development of its cen- 
tral government and district 
administrations, gave the people 
little benefits. For they suffered 
the burden of the highly in- 
creased cost of government since 
its creation in 1^1. which made 
them much poorer. The growing 
power of authority and coercion, 
the determined enforcement of 
law and order, and consequently 
the strict collection of the much 
increased la.x. which spread tn>m 
the c:ipiial Amman to the coun- 
tryside, made the people much 
more governed by central depart- 
ments and Itical administrations. 
Before I92U. the highest nuihor- 
iiy was far away in Istanbul, but 
in 1929. it was there ainongsl 
them down l\t the village mukhCar 
and policeman. This process ere- 
:iled a new set ul administrative, 
social, economienl. and political 
activities. The people who were 
accustomed to very lit tie govern- 
ment before 1920. and nog«ivern- 
ment during ih.ii year, reacted 
gradually to the new order with a 
growing yearning for p«>liticul 
power and .self-government. The 
Kurah incident, the Adwan rebel- 
lion. the abi>rted National Party . 
the various delegations, the 
National Pact, the opposition 
again.si the 1938 Treaty, ilie 
Karak petition to the League ol 
Nation, the aborted boycott 
against the elect it>ns and' the 
oppo.sition group in the Legisla- 
tive Council were clear express- 
ions of that yearning tor political 
change 

Ten years of rapid develop- 
ment of Transjordan, which saw 
it change from slaieless tribal 
societies with no cohesion to a 
national state under the British 
Mandate, were not enough lo 
iran.sfurm the newly-born politic- 
al groups into organised political 
institutions. The sheikhs, the not- 
ables and (he leaders of varitius 
political groups were not able 10 
transform the popular sympathy 
they enjoyed among the pci>plc 
into effective and permanent 
political organisations. Thus tri- 
balism remained vibrant and 
compelling within the context of 
an infant national feeling. On the 
other hand, and in spite of the 
support given the Cox and Peake 
hi the government to hold elec- 
tions. and later to approve the 
Treaty by the Legislative Coun- 
cil, they were not able to achieve 
cither until the Amir intervened 
and peniuaded the opposition to 
agree. Such became the Amir's 
power and influence in Transjor- 
dan that nothing could be done 
without his influence. Needless to 
say that he was prevented from 
acting with full freedom because 
• of the financial limitations im- 
posed upon him and Transjor- 
dan. 

Although the delay in conclud- 
ing the Treaty and promulgating 
the Organic Law. as well as in 
establishing a oinstirutionul gov- 


crnmeni and a Legislative Coun- 
cil, was not intcnik’d in iis causes 
and effects 10 create a Trans- 
jordanian identity, ii was ol ma- 
jor importance for it allowed 
enough time lor the right begin- 
ning and development of th.il 
identity. By 1929. and in spite ot 
the tics of religion, language, 
culture, historical experience and 
origin which bound the .^rahs ol 
Transjordan with their immediate 
Arab neighbours, a Jistincl 
Jordanian feeling of togetherness 
emerged. This feeling was cre- 
ated in the hearts and minds ol 
Transjordan's various tribal com- 
munities after nine years of sepa- 
rate existence under the Amir's 
rule, with a central govcmnicnl. 
one set of laws, one flag, one 
delimited territory, shared ct>m- 
mim advantages. disadvuniugu.s. 
interests, fears and hopies. Their 
common fear of Zionism goaded 
them to erect a mental barrier 
against the British Palestine gov- 
ernment. and the threat of their 
annexation to Palestine evoked a 
sense of defensive naiiimulLsm 
against the British Mandate. 
T^cir fears tor the Arabs of 
Palestine against Zionism, and 
for the .Arabs of Syria against 
French oppression, especial ly af- 
ter the cruelty with which France 
crushed the Syrian revolt of 1925. 
created an emutitm of Transjor- 
dan protective nationalism. Their 
fear of Wahhabi raids, which 
continued to threaten their lives 
and future, enhanced u common 
irihul feeling of "us and them." 

Thus, in their dctcnsive one- 
ness ol response to the needs o) 
that period and the general stlu:i- 
lioii. whatever feelings they had 
for Arab nationalism' they wiih- 
drew from the wider Arab ques- 
tion of inde|x;tidcnce and unity 
into the liic.tl .iihI immediate 
queslivtn of survival, freedom and 
independence fiir Transjordan 
In their fears, the impmsed official 
ht>und:iries which they had re- 
sented. had now heconie the 
psychological boundaries be- 
tween them and the abstract no- 
tions of the neighbouring Arab 
countries. Thus within the «»n- 
lext of a larger Arab idcniily. an 
infant, local and emotional :^-nse 
of common rransjordanian 
identity bcgzin to develop. This 
was termed later a I watlanivah al 
qutriya'h or state nationalism. 

The creation of the new Arab 
national .states in the .Arab pro- 
vince of the dismantled Ottoman 
Empire initiated the .stage of hK*al 
rather than Pan- Arab national- 
ism, i.e. al waiianiyah al qui- 
triyah. By 1928. the KinitJorn ot 
Iraq was well esiahlished: the 
Lebanese people accepted a 
Chamber of Deputies and the 
Constitution of May !92o; the 
^rians accepted a Chamber ol 
Deputies with a niitionalisi 
mujorily in June 1928: the 
Seventh Palestine Arab Congress 
held in Jerusalem on Junc‘ 2H. 
1928. demanded a Palesiinian 
parliamentary government in 
Pjlesiine; the Transjorifcmians 
were more concerned with their 
own survival and endeavouring to 
achieve their own constitutional 
gtivernmeni. Arab unity seemed 
to have been .shelved for stime 
time to come. It is still gathering 
I he dust of htsuiry. 

On this day. May 25. 199.1. 
seventy two years later, we Jorda- 
nians must remember the struggle 
of our fathers and gntndfaihers to 
achieve freedom and independ* 
encc. Today we have the 
strongest cause and effect of tiur 
identity as .Arabs and Jordanians, 
under the leadership of His 
Majesty King Hussein Ihn T;ilal: 
Freedom and liberty, dcmticracv. 
elected Parliament', government 
responsibility and uccountabiliiv, 
separation of powers, indepenii- 
ence of the judiciary, political 
pluralism, and human riuhts Let 
tis do well with them. 
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GATT chief wags finger 

at Washington over trade 


GENEVA (R) — GATT chief 
Arthur Dunkel took aim at the 
United States Monday, saying 
strong-arm tactics by big coun- 
tries to impose policies on others 

could endanger the world trading 

system. 

Addressing the Pacific Basin 
Economic 'Council in the South 
Korean capital Seoul, he said that 
unless the Uruguay Rwod of talks 
on trade liberalisation were wrap- 
ped up this year they might never 
be completed. 

A text of his speech was made 
available in Geneva. 

“We see for example attempts 
to impose domestic environmen- 
tal or labour standards on other 
countries through trade mea- 
sures, and attempts to open mar- 
kets through bilateral pressure 
rather than in multilateral nego- 
tiation,” Mr. Dunkel said. 

“This bilateralism is a threat to 
ooen regional arrangements as 
mocfa as it & to the open raufti/ateral 
system.” he declar^. 

Mr. Dunkel said he was a 
disturbed by “a new flirtation 
with protectionism in some of the 
world's leading economies” and a' 
questioning cl the value of an 
open trading system. 

This was especially alarming, 
the former Swiss diplomat said, 
because hopes, for a modest re- 
covery in the world economy 
“hinge on the prospects for 
growth in trade." 

Mr. Dunkel, 60. steps down on 
June 30 after 10 years in the post 
of director general of the 
Geneva-based General Agree- 
men t o n Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) wnich acts as the world 



Arthur Dunkel 

trade watchdog and forum for 
trade negotiations. 

He had steered the Uruguay 
Round — which involves more 
than 100 countries in an effoivo 
ease traditional trade in got^ 
and extend GATT rules to ser- 
vices. textiles and intellectual 
property — since its launch in 
1986. 

Due to end in December 1990, 
the round first stalled on differ- 
ences between the United States 
and the European Communi^ 
(EC) over farm subsidies. This 
year confusion over trade policy 
in the new U.S. administration 
has blocked movement. 

As effective arbiter in the 
round, whose main guiding body 
he chairs, Mr. Dunkel has 
avoided criticising any one party 
and in his Seoul speech he sug- 
gested the EC, Japan and South 
Korea should all be ready for 
compromise. 

His main criticism was clearly 
aimed at Prudent Bill Ch'n- 


(on's new' team and sections of 
the Democrat-controlled U.S. 
Congress which argue for tough 
tactics to achieve Washington's 
trade objectives. 

Mr. Dunkel said Mr. Qinton’s 
request to Congre^ for renewed 
negotiating authority in the round 
until Dec. 13 was encoun^ng 
and urged leaders of the top 
-seven industrial powers rneeting 
in Tokyo in July to work for that 
deadline. 

In a clear sign that he was far 
from convinced it could be met, 
he warned that “all of the old 
protectionist interests are still out 
there.... Waiting for their chance 
at a comeback and all too happy 
to borrow some respectable 
clothes.” 

“Furthermore, some of the 
politicians and officials who 
should be fighting for the open 
trading system that has made 
their sodeties more prosperous 
and more secure do not, because 
of the seductiveness of ideas of 
ievel playing fields', fair trade' 
or ^managed trade'.” 

All three lenns are widely used 
by Clinton trade oflidals and 
advisers. 

The GATT chief, expected to 
be replaced by former senior EC 
offidal Peter Sutherland of Ire- 
land, argued that his draft final 
act for the round — presented in 
Dec. 1991 — could not undergo 
large-scale changes. 

Since January this year, signals 
from Washington have suggested 
the new administration wants 
substantial alterations to the text 
— largely accepted by most other 
states and gnoopiflgs in the round. 


Uganda launches charm 
offensive to woo investment 


KAMPALA (R) — Ug^da's 
President Yoweri Museveni laun- 
ches a campaign Tuesday to woo 
foreign investment for a country 
Winston Churchill once called the 
pearl of Africa but whose name is 
synonymous with ruin. 

Mr. Museveni will boast of 
Uganda's recovery from the dark 
days of ousted presidents Idi 
Amin and Milton Obote when he 
tires the opening shots Tri the 
charm offensive at a one-day 
conference in London, where he 
arrived at the weekend. 

Private investors in Uganda 
will tell the Confederation of 
British Industry (CBO, an em- 
ployers group, how they have 
far^ since putting money into a 
country rich with natural re- 
sources but ruined by 20 years of 
civil unrest. 

Finance and Economic Plan- 
ning Minister Josh Mayanja- 
Nkangi told Reuters in an inter- 
view before flying to London the 
government considers foreign in- 
vestment to be critical to Ugan- 
da's economic recovery. 

“Without foreigners, it is diffi- 
cult to see what progress can be 
made,” he said. 

The government is looking to 
the outside world for capital and 


technology, both of which are in 
short supply in Uganda. 

“We are going to say to them 
(potential foreign investors), 
‘look at this country and its natur- 
la resources if you wantio come 
and exploit them, then please do 
so,”' Mr. Mayanja-Nk^gi said. 

One year after fighting his way 
ta power in 1986, Mr. Museveni 
worked out a reform, programme 
with the International Monetary 
Fund and won Western approv^ 
for harsh free market changes. 

The economy has clawed its 
way back from rock-bottom de- 
spite world coffee price lows 
which have cost Uganda hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars from 
its only major export. 

IMF figures this month put the' 
expected 1992/93 gross domestic 
product (GDP) growth rate at 5.4 
per cent, up from 3.4 per cent in 
the previous year. 

The rafe of exchange is stable 
and IMF figures show the annual 
rate of infl^on — well above 200 
per cent at the end tile 19^ — 
at a low of three per cent to June 
1993. 

The figures make good reading 
for economists but the govern- 
ment complains that its austerity 
programme means it has little to 


spare for raising living standards. 

One civil servant, earrring an 
average salary among educated 
government officials of 28,000 
Ugandan shillings (about S28) per 
month, said; “D^'t let them say 
we are living in paradise. In fact, 
this is hell on earth.” 

Discontent fbcosstt on the gov- 
ernment's privatisation program- 
me — ■ whi^.pailiament voted to 
halt in March — with charges that 
the government is selling public 
assets to foreginers at bargain- 
basement prices. 

But the government is deter- 
mined to open up in order to 
move on. Investors are lured by 
incentives induding tax breaks, 
import duty exemptions and pro- 
fit repatriation 

Offidals at the Uganda Invest- 
ment Authority (UlA), set up in 
July 1991 to provide a one-stop 
shop for intending investois, are 
confident of their success. 

“My answer to anyone who 
doub& that foreigners are in- 
terested is to point to the li- 
gpres,” says Arnold Lessard of. 
the UlA. lliey show that at the 
end of April, companies had 
been licensed since July 1991, 
marking total investment pledges 
of S900 million. 


China disputes IMF relating of its economy 

A. * ... rrade 


PEKING (R) — Qiina, trying to 
use its current production boom 
VO make up for decades of sodal- 
ist stagnation, disputed Monday 
an International Monet^ Fund 
(IMF) retating that said it was 
drea^ an economic superpower. 

Tbe IMF bas come up with a 

ranking of the world’s economies 
bas^ on a new way of calculating 
output that boosts China’s stand- 
ing to third in the world — rig^t 
behind the United States and 
Japan. 

For China's leaders, still trying 
to push their people to further 
feats' of economic growth, tbe 
new “supeipow^’ status cleariy 
does not sit easily. 

'“The report of IMF has over- 


estimated the economic otnput of 
China,” a foreign ministry 
spokesman said by telephone, 
pointing out that China remained 
a developing country with a 
population of more than 1.1 bil- 
lion. 

He said dial in terms of pro- 
duction and income per'^person, 
China bad a long way ^'go to 
catch op even with whax h&^led 

“medium-developed oounmes.'" 

The numbers game is impor- 
tant — if the new ranking becom- 
es generally accepted, China may 
lose out on some of the conces- 
rionary loans, spedal grants and 
otiier help it has relied on to bufld 
up a bemming export industry 
that helped push economic 


growth up 12.8 per cent last yeJW . 

The new method of calculation 
no longer converts output to U.S. 
dollar values at market exchange 
rates. Instead, it looks at the 
comparative purchasing power of 
cinrendes to try to get a more 
realistic view of value. 

Under the new syst^, China’s 
economy is now four times larger 
than previously calculated, mak- 
ing it third in the world instead of 
10th. 

Other developing countri.es 
sud as India and Indonesia have 
had similar, dramatic reratings. 

The poUtical implications of 
the new data are that the world's 
traditional economic leaders 
going to have to look at countries 


Uke China in a new way. ■ 

That change has already 

staitetL 

‘TJnless something very unfor- 
tunate... happens in the near 
future, China in economic terms 
is going to be a very, very m^or 
player,” New York Federal Re- 
serve Preadent Gerald Corri^n 
told the Foreign Policy Assoaa- 
tion recently. 

IPesterners for decades have 
looked at China’s one billion 
potential consumers as a hi^e. 
market, but now they are starting, 
to sec them as competitors as 
well- 

In the United States, for exam- 
ple, officials are very concerned 


about the size of the trade defidt 
being run up with China. 

Tte imbalance ballooned to 

S18.3 billion last 
hilUon in 1991. and it » 

Washington s second biggest 

trade headache after Japan. 

The deficii » conumung to 
grow even bigger ^is year. 

* For Chinese leaders, the l.i 
billion people jammed 

crowded cities and swarming over 

narrow belts of arable land are 
more a liability than a stren^h. 

Many economists say that it is 
obvious that the world’s most 
Dopulous nation would have to 
have one of the world’s largest 
economies just to supply people s 
base needs. 



India shedding 
excess workers 
from state sector 


NEW DELHI (R) — India has 
quietly b^g^n shedding excess 
sUfi from its bloated state sector, 
a critical element in its economic 
reform programme. Labour 
Minister -Purno Sangma said. 

“We realise that unless we 
tackle the problem of excess 
workers in our public sector, 
these units will continue to be 
white elephants,” he told Reuters 
at the weekend. 

He said tiiat tbe process of 
laying off workers had begun in 
major loss-making state-run firms 
snch as tbe Natick Textile Cor- 
poration (NTC), Coal India and 
pharmaceutical companies. 

“Throwing out workers is a 
bard decision but one that has to 
be taken,” te said in an interview. 

Shedding workers in the public 
sector, witere trade unions are 
strongest, is the most politically 
sensitive part of reforms begun 
nearly tvro years ago aimed at 
switching from a state-dominated 
economy to a market-oriented 
one. 

Unions are vociferously 
opposed to job losses withwt 
alternative employment being 
offered. They are backed ^ most 
opposition p^es in pariiamenL 

Many senior Congress Party 
leaders arc also opposed to 
layofis, fearing it could cost the 
party heavily in vot^ during elec- 
tions. 

The World Bank and foterna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) 
have lent India nearly $4 billion 
to back the reforms — and one 
condition is to dim down the 
public sector workforce. 


“We are tackling rick units 
wfaid] have die largest numbers 
first,” Mr. Sangma said. 

The NTC, one of the biggest 
state-run corporations, has been 
a chronic lo^maker for several 
years. Mr. Sangma said it had 
•70,000 surplus workers. 

Ihe government is raising re- 
sources from various sources, in- 
cluding tbe World Bank, for re- 
habilitation packages for the 
workers. 

“We are not going to throw out 
workers to the 'streets. We are 
giving them attractive voluntary 
retirement benefits and t^ng to 
ensure that workers' skills are 
upgraded and put to more pro- 
ductive use in other sectors,” Mr. 
Sangma said. 

He said, for instance, that Coal 
India had set aside SSOO million to 
finance voluntary retirement and 
rehabilitation schemes. Some of 
it this has been borrowed from 
intemationai agencies under bi- 
lateral agreements, Mr. Sangte^ 
said. 

Coal India has nearly 40,000 
women on its payroll, many of 
them loatfing coal by band on to 
railway wagons. Some of the 
women who have taken voiutary 
retirement have been provided 
mth semqg madnnes and a work- 
place by tte compaiiy. . - - 

These wmnen get Sulk orders:' 
to provide unifonn for schools 
and boqutals run by Coal India. 

Mr. Sangma said that otiier 
state-run corporations were 
working out their own packages 
for retrendied workers. 


France 

makes 7 th 

interest 
rate cut 

PARIS (R) — The of 

France, in a bid to revitalise tbe 
country's stagnant economy, cut 
interesc rates Monday for the 
seventh time since the new con- 
servative government took power 
in late March. 

The central bank said it was 
cutting its intervention rate, 
which sets the floor for wholesale 
money market rates, to 7 JO per 
cent from 7.73 per cent. It also 
lowered its five-to-lO-day rate, 
which acts as an interest rate 
ceQing, by a quarter-point to 8 JO 
per cent. 

Successive quarter-pmnt cuts in 
the intervention rate since April 
13 have been possible because of 
confidence shown by internation- 
al investors in the policies of 
Prime Minister Edouard Balla- 
dur'Is centre-right coalition, wbidi 
won a landslide victory in Mardi 
elections. 

France has also been helped by 
interest rate cots by the Bundes- 
bank, Germany's central bank, 
which broadly determines the 
level of rates for all members of 
tbe Europ^ Monetary System. 

Tbe timing of tbe latest move, 
which boost^ share prices by 0.8 
per oenr on ^e P^s Bourse, 
rised some economists, who 
market 'rates had fatlen only 



Tanzania to use natural 
gas to produce electricity 

DAR ES SALAAM (R) — Two Canadian firms will take part in a 
million project to use natural gas to pvoduoe electricity for Dar 
Es Salaam, state-owned Tanzania Elec^ty Suf^ly Corporation 
(TANESCO) has said. Tbe gas will be piped fiom Srmgosongo, 220 
kilometres south of the ca{xtal te gmieidte 110 megawatts of 
electricity. 

Tbe gas deposts at Songosopgo were discovered 20 years ago, but 
have remainra untapped because of tbe high cost of exploiting them. 
TANESCO said the f^narfian firms. Ocelot and Trans-Canada 
Pipelines, would cooperate with the state-omied Tanzania Petroleum 
Development Corporation. Ocelot Vke-President Donald Macphail 
told reporters a 30 cm fripeline would be laid from the offshore site at 
Songosongo. 


sai 


slightly since tiie last (»t on May 
13. ' 

Credit Lyonnais economist 
Philippe Brossard, speaking be- 
fore foe cuts were announced, 
said a reduction could signal 
monetary authorities were no 
longer willing to await declines in 
maricet rates and wanted to force 
rates down. 

The buriness daily La Tribune 
Desfosses reported Monday that 
Mr. Balladur, increasingly wor- 
ried France's economic slow^ 
down, is planning to float a spe- 
cial government bond to fond a 
recovery programme. 

It gave no source for foe 
report but said the bond would be 
used to finance additional pnblic 
spending on infrastructure. 

French economic growth has 
fallen, while high public budget 
deficits have been aggravated by 
dwindling tax revenues. 


THE BEHER HALF, 


Bv Harris 



“It’s like a Stephen King plot — no 
matter how often we pay them, 
they keep cximlng back!!!” 



THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
^ Hgnrt Arnold 


Unscramble these lour Jumbles, 
one lettertoeach square; to form 
four oftffnary wond& 


The wOrid'B 
gone to pot 

\ 


The end can t 
&e far off 


DEROO 



m 

mrw 


□ 

e 

□ 


VORAF 





□ 




HYRITT 

XT 



n 


URBED 


c 



□ 


IVHAT SHE CALLEI7 
HEi? 50UKPU5S 
HUSBAhje?. 


Now arrange the dieted letters to 

term the surprise answer, ae aug- 

gested by the above cartoon. 


A-st - cHxmaiD 


Yesterday's 


{Answers tomorrow^ 

Jumbles; HANDY GAUDY DEAFEN RADIUS 

Answer. What did the exuberant wife do when her 
husband struck TsU? — WE GUSHED 


Peanuts 


7 


PID ANYONE 

call while 

I WAS OUT? 


I PIPN T 
KNOW W 
WERE OUT 




WELL, DID 
ANYONE 

call? 


CALL 

WHO’ 



ME .'did ANYONE 
CALL ME WHILE 
I WAS OUT? 

ir?/ 


WHY WOULD 
ANYONE 
CALL YOU’ 


AS SOON AS 
I'MlH/RTY-flVE. 

I think 

I'LL leave 
HOME.. 


I 







AndyCapp 



Mutt*n’Jeff 



Commissioner says 

EC jobless curve 
won’t turn until 95/96 


COPENHAGEN (R) — The 
European Community (^C) has 
little hope of reversing rising un- 
employment — currently over 17 
milli on people and rising — until 
1995 or 1996, Economic Affrirs 
Commisrioner Henning Christ- 
opbeisen said Monday. 

“Even if we will see a con- 
tinued fall in EC interest rates, 
industry will probably focus on 
consolidation, meaning that we 
do not expect tim unemployment 
curve to turn until 1995 or 1996," 
Mr. C^ristophersen smd in a 
speech. 

Hd said foe ECs executive 
oommisrion expected zero or be- 
low zer6 ovei^l growth in foe 
Community in 1993, with hopes 
for positive growth in 1994. 

“But it is not yet possible to see 
any dear signs that we are head- 
ing towards positive growth in 
ISW,” Mr. Quistofforusen said. 

Mr. Christoitiiersen, a Dane, 


was critical of the idea that a 
general casing of fiscal policy in 
the Community was the right way 
to spur growth and create jobs. 

*‘In countries like Britain and 
Italy there is no room 1°^ ® 
further easing of fiscal policy , he 

^aid. 

Mr. Christophersen said the 
12-nation Community expected 
short-term German interest rates 
to fall further this year by be- 
tween IJ and two per cent. 

“I believe we will see a general 
further decline in short rates in 
Europe in 1993. The only uncer- 
tainty is over the pace of the fjiM, 
he said. 

The EC has announced a ^ 
billion European Currency Unit 
($4^2 billion) plan to boost falter- 
irg economic growth and reverse 
the rise in unemployment which 
is seen as one of rhe bloc's biggest 
problems. 


roRECASr fOR TUESDAY MAY 25, 1993 
By Thomas S. Pierson. Astrologer. Carroll Righter Foundation 


GENERAL TENDENCIES: This 
isn't a day to be extravagant or to 
take any chances where your assets 
or your good name are concerned, 
ke^ hannonious and refuse the 
temptation to get involved^^ ril 
sorts of arguments and d'lsagfci^. 
ipents., 

ARIES: (March 21 to April 19) 
Now you have a day u4ieo most 
everyone wants to get thdr way in 
too much of a buny so yourself 
keep poised and don't be rushed 
into piecipiaous action. 

TAURUS: (April 20 to May 20) 
You are too impatient to make 
some change that will not to your 
bm interest be unless you do slow 
down, get all tite facts and take it at 
a measured pace. 

GEMINI: (May 21 to June 21) 
Your attachment and you have a 
plan to get things you desire but it 
IS advisable you take all factors 
into greater consideratioa or later 
trounes follow. 

MOON CHILDiREN: (June 22 to 
July 21) Instead of that inriStent 
feeling ^u have to be tough with a 
partner, approach mth your views 
in a foeerful and charming manner 
and it works out well. 

LEO: (July 22 August 21) Yon 
need to add more charm to the 
suitoundinm where your greatest 
amount of activity takes place, 
then it wfll be easier for you to 
produce good results. 

VIRGO: (August 22 to September 
22) Use that energy now gyrated 
to in various ways let male and 


other compatible persons be more 
aware of your demotion to them in 
spedal ways. 

UBRA: (^September 23 to October 
22) This is a day when you are wiih 
your family lo make sure that you 
both cheer them up and keep 
yourself in an amiable frame of 
mind for maintaining harmonious 
accord. 

KORnO: (October 23 to Novem- 
ber 21) A good day to make sure 
you compliment or otherwise give 
special attention nd encourage- 
ment to those who are your daily 
allies to prevent esirainment. 

SAGITTARIUS: (November 22 to 
December 21) Look for the ways 
atto means to,do those things which 
will make whatever you own more 
valuable well as more anractive 
in appearance to others. 

CAPRICORN: (December 22 lo 
January 20) Your day to visit the 
beauty salon or bartwr shop ihai 
make you present rhe best possible 
appearance and add vitality to your 
phyrical wellbeing. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 lo Febru- 
ary 19) Look at your surroundings 
and see what will make them more 
anractive so you feel more com- 
fortable and can have greater od- 
erative, skill. 

PlSra: 20 to March 

^ You would be wise to let good 
mends be more aware that you like 
them and enjoy their presence so 

do whatever will accomplish this 
purpose. 


THE Daily Crossword 


bv Eugene Pufft»nberg«r 


ACROSS 

1 West Point 

5 Football team 
9 Gladdens 

71 Speactiffles 

14 Electrical units 

15 Lloyd or Beau 
17 Co^nent: abbr. 
i8Com whiskey 

20 Alphabet rwi 

21 Six in Aladrid 
23 Herald 

24 of ray 
25 Condition 
27 Plant 
2fiMoc»y 
29 Group Of four 

31 Has faith In 

32 — pro nobis 

33 Pairnino; abbr. 
34"— of^ King" 

(Tennyson) 

37 Biblical - 
saaitistfBss 

41 Secret accords 

42 Swab 

45 Lead and tin 
alloy 

46 Signs 

47 Hooded viper 

49 Venice’s chief 
maglfi^ta 

50 Egg: pref, 

51 Panamanian 
bigwig, once 

S3 Took first place 
S4"0— SO 
morasV 

56 Study cubicle 

58 Actrase Elia 

59 Mrs. Mancos 

60 Noun siifffac 

61 Up 

DOWN 

lAllianoe letters 

2 Ptarce 

3 Red wins 

4 Convinoe 

5 Certain 
tradesman 

6 Trial and — 
70actangtor 

mirrors 

6 Gauge; 
abbr. 

SOacadant 



Trioim MKki bv- 


10 LiuQstOCk 
catcher 

12 PiuRiaj waiters 

13 Poem ot siA 
^inea 

IQ HeadHners 
17 Aide: abbr. 

19 Inlet 
22 Saunters 
24 Fuzzy 
26 Nobtemen 

29 Cant 

30 ProsBcutora: 

abbr. 

31 Little boy 
W Lamebrain 
36 Homs of the 
^ Broncos 
38City m 

Washington 

^Boasted 

accessory 
44 Summary 



nniBB mnnn 


47 Ceni 

48 Liza 
51 ■_ 

brav 


■ w ! 
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XBAM9 MY. CmXll 
vecAa fiLMSoo mret 


o,> 


lSe«0Q9 


?!■•'»• .„ i> 




4.K0 

4.280 

4.0D0 

4.000 


J.709 9.700 


2.800 2.8S0 2.0M 

4.400 4.410 4.410 


S 2.2 




2.1»0 2.140 
ft.ODO 0.720 
0.900 C.9C0 


4.440 

4.440 

4. 240 

6.24D 

6.2S0 

ft.iSC 

2.490 

3.480 

2.4%0 

9.950 

9.690 

9.800 

4.400 

4.890 

4.760 

1.2M 

1.220 

1«209 

O.SM 

0.&40 

O.SOO 


10.900 

;0.990 

4.440 

4.7S0 

4.190 

4.140 

1.929 

1.980 

2.30G 

3.200 

8.600 

6.490 


r 

43200 

: JD 

75939 ' 




t&che Mark 


recch Fnnc 


s"jr.tss Yen 



Meal Vont. 
C£c4e 

D— 21/5/95 






5.4750 


110.30 


1.2050 


1.6541 


1.4753 


5.5093** 


110.5$. 


1.1975** 


Carbon tax seen depressing UAE approves rules 
demand for Gulf oil by 20% for bank mergers 


ABU DHABI (AFP) — Tbe 
proposed European Community 
(EQ carbon tax is expccte to, 
depress demand for Gulf oil by 20 ' 
per cent when it reaches its max« 
imum Imiit by the year 2000 and 
cut earmngs by S8 billion. 

Tbe forecast was contained in a 
Study by tbe Cairo-based Arab 
Economic Unity Council 

(AHUC), the latest in a series of 
scenarios about the effects of the 
proposed EC tax on the oil- 
dependent economies in the 
Gulf. 

The AEUC, which groups the 
economy ministeis of the 21- 


regioua] states of around S8 bil- 
Bon annually,” it said in the 
study. 

The EC gels around 39 per cent 
^its oil needs from the sbe-nation 
Gulf Cooperation Counefl (GCC) 
and 44 per cent of the total GCC 
oil exports to industrial countries. 


Muuy uy wc /uao 'rwi pr* » .1.^ u- ^ 

fvSISSfif co^erdal of f ® 

p«.po^ EC ox on .h. SS/STEnSuAE)- 

^dent econom.es .n .he »fth d.eir .wo^v ST^ng 

AEUC. which gmups dm » billion in 1992. 
economy ministeis of the 21- EC and GCC foreign ministers 
member Arab League, said the discussed tbe propoM carbon 
EC remained the most influential tax in Brussels earlier this month 
factor in Gulf economies g^en and agreed to form a comminee 
tbeir strong trade and oil part- to pursue negotiations after 
ner^up. strong opposition by tbe Galf 

”Tlie carbon tax wili push group. But officia! Gulf media 
donti demand for Gulf oil by 20 believed the Brussels talks were a 
per cent and inflict losses on failure and jhe EC would go 


ahead whh the tax proposals. 

GCC states argue the tax, 
which would levy a further SlO on 
an imported bane! of oil by the 
year 2000, targets their vitil ex- 
ports and that the EC is after 
additional revenue to tackle 
budget deficits. 

But tbe Europeans in^ the 
tax is not disciiminatOTy against 
oil imports and is designed to 
protect the environment by re- 
ducing the emission .of carbon 
dio»de. 

GCC nations, which produce 
20 per 'cent of the world’s oil 
output and sit atop 40 per cent of 
its crude reserves, have warned 
the carbon tax and a similar tax in 
the United States could dissuade 
them from pressing ahead with 
expanding production capadties, 
for which more than S60 tnllion 
are needed. 


ABU DHABI (R) — The United 
Arab Emirates (UAE) is en- 
couraging mergers of its national 
banks before a summer deadline 
to improve their financial posi- 
tions. 

Hie central bank board of 
directors approved Sunday a 
programme for local banks' in- 
tending to merge to improve their 
capiiat bases. 

“The board discussed., propos- 
als for consolidating their capit^ 
bases and financial positions to 
enable them to meet internation- 
al banking and accounting stan- 
dards.” it said. 

“(It) approved a central bank 
programme of suppon and incen- 
tives to local banks intending to 
merge. The board is aware of the 
benefits such mergres will give 
the shareholders and tbe eco- 
nomy." 


It was the central bank's first 
sign that it supports national bank 
mergers before a July 1 deadline 
requiring 10 per cent capital ade- 
quacy, tile ratio between share- 
holders* equity and assets. 

Bankers said some of the 
UAE's 19 local banks would have 
to merge to meet the require- 
ment. Capita! ratios are less than 
four per cent in some UAE banks 
but 10 per cent in stronger units. 

Hie UAE requirement is high- 
er than standards set by the Bank 
for International Senlemems 
(BIS). 

Sixteen national banks pub- 
lished 1992 results by the end of 
April showing assets rose 2.2 per 
cent to 1(X} billion dirhams (S27 
billion). Shareholders' equity 
stood at 11.65 billion dirhams (S3 
billion), according to UAE stock- 
broker Ziad Dabbas. 


Among the banks which have 
not yet published results was Un- 
ion National Bank. The Emirate*; 
News Agenc}' said in January it 
might merge with the National 
Bank of Abu Dhabi, the U-AE's 
largest bank in terms of assets. 

A Union National Bank official 
later denied the report. 

The central bank also reviewed 
applications for more foreign 
banks to open in the UAE. where 
27 foreign banks outnumber local 
banks, and approved provisions 
to stop a wave of dud cheques. 

“The phenomenon of returned 
unpaid cheques continued to in- 
crease to levels which call for 
inlerveniion.” it said. 

The central bank has tightened 
controls of the banking sector 
under a plan announced las: 
June. 


% 

Kuwaiti banks lose cheap support funds 


KUWAIT (R) — The centra! 
bank said Sunday it had withdrawn 
S90 million dinars (51.95 billioo) 
of dieap funds from commercird 
banks in a move apparently 
aimed at cutting the cost to the 
state of a solution to Kuwait’s bad 
problems. 

Governor Salem Abdul Aziz 
AI Sabah said the bank had car- 
ried out tbe withdrawal by de- 
dnetine the ^nivaient amount 
frtMU 5.6 billion dinars (518.5 
billion) of bonds issued the 
government to the commerdal 
banks last year. • 

“Sheikh ^em stressed the im- 
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portance of recovering tbe sums 
in a maimer that would keep bad 
effects on banks' positions to a 
minimum.” the official Kuwait 
News Agency reported. 

Tbe governor said in a state- 
ment it was important that 
the withdrawal reduce the gov^ 
enmient’s obligations in respea 
of bonds it issued to the banks 
last year, the agency added. 

"TTie method used for recover- 
ing the money took into consid- 
eration the positions of the 
banks, guaranteeing that they 
would not face any problems in 
liquidity and the ability to make 
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profits, in addition to tbe reduc- 
tion of the financial burdens of 
tbe government,” the statement 
sa'id. 

The bank deposited the sup- 
port frinds with the banks in 1986 
at interest rates ranging from zero 
to one per cent per annum in 
order to help them survive losses 
incurred by the 1982 collapse of 
the Souq Al Manakh informal 
bourse. 

Tbe banking system is hand- 
icapped by tup to $20 billion in 
unpaid debts stemming panly 
from the 1982 Manakh crash and 
partly from other longstanding 


commercial losses aggravated by 
the Iraqi occupation. 

Concern over the issue has 
helped keep tbe economy stag- 
nant despite a post-Gulf war re- 
vival in oil earnings. The debtors 
are believed to include some ma- 
jor businesses. 

In the first stage of a new 
government plan to solve the bad 
debt problem, the central bank 
last year bought the banks' entire 
bad loan ponfoiios in retuni for 
the bonds. 

The government paid out 300 
miilion dinars (S99U mjilion) in 
interest on the bonds in calendar 


JOIDAN 
MARKET PUd 


1992 after the fixing the rate at 
six per cent. The rate for 1993 has 
not yet been set. 

Members of the opposition 
dominated National .Assembly 
have said the bad debt program- 
me is excessively costly to the 
state in a number of ways, among 
them bond interest payments. 

“Thb wilt squeeze the banks* 
profitability somewhat,” a com- 
mercial banker commented. 

“The positive aspect is that it 
will wean them off the central 
bank and )brce them to become 
more disciplined and more 
aggressive and make try to iower 


their cost of funds," he njiJ. 

According to 1991 fi^re^. cen- 
tral bank support deposits, men 
totalling 550 million dinars tSl.S 
billion), were held by the six 
commercial banks as follows: 

National Bank of Kuwait 22 
million dinars (S?2 million i. Gulf 
Bank 43 million din.irs (5142 mil- 
lion), Commercial B.ink 155 mil- 
lion dinars (S511 million) Al Ahii 
Bank 140 million dinars (S4 m< 
million), Burgan Bank 165 mil- 
lion dinars (S5-10 million) and 
Bank of Kuwait and the Middie 
East 25 million din.ink ($S2 mil- 
lion). 


INTERNATIONAL DOOR TO DOOR REMOVALS 
GERMAN DRIVERS - AIR - RIDDEN REMOVAL TRUCKS 
YOUR REGULAR LINK TO AND FROM EURCi-'E 
SPECIALISTS FOR DIPLOMATIC REMOVALS 
IN THE NEAR EAST 

FOR DETAILED INFORMATION PLEASE CONTACT 


OFFICIAL DANZAS AGENT IN JORDAN 
TEL : 621 77S TLX : 23023 FAX : 65S 270 
PEACE BUILDING - JABAL LWEIBOEH 
AMMAN - JORDAN 
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LONDON EXCHANGE RATES 


)C6* LONDON (R) — Foiiowing are the buying and selling rates for 
leading world currencies and gold against the dollar at midsession 
London Foreign Exchange and bullion markets Monday. 


r 

U.S. Sl.OO costs 


.,1 ’ One sterling 


1.2643/4S 

1.6390/400 

1.83S0/60 

1.474<VS0 

33.66^0 

5.5160/210 

1485/1489 

110.70/75 

7.3160060 

6.9000/100 

6.3575/675 

$1.5215/25 


Canadian dollar 
Deutsdiemarks 
Dutch guilders 
Swiss francs 
Belgian francs 
Frendi francs 
Italian lire 
Japanese yen 
Swedish crowns 
Norwegian crowns 
Danish crowns 


tiME FASHIONS 

’ MEN’S WEAR 




AMRA HOTEL 
SHOPPING AREA 
Tel.: 813219 



F^£:>ciNc'' 



A i^^staurant 'MtA 

An Artistic AmBiance 


Valen&o 

vRESTAililAHT 






BECAUSE YOU HAVE TO KNOW.. 
WE SURVEY THE MARKETS. 


■•Cwisumer research 

* Media research & Advertising 

* Beport & Market developmenL 


\iS' ['I One ounce of gold $380.25/380.75 


Jordanian Marketing 
Research Bureau 
Tel. 69190G Fax: 602419 


Professional C^^iiy in 
I Hour Service' 

Develop your colour film at 
our shop and get:- 

• JUMBO photo 
SDtw 30% Uirger 

* From maiargm- 


Shmeisani - Opp. Grindlays 
Bank. Phone: 604042 
Swefieh teJ: 823891 


^ CHEN’S 
CHINESE 
RESTAURANT 

Mecca Street. Yarmouk 
Engineers' Housing 
Estate, near Kilo 
Supermarket 

Mongolian Barbtque for 
Lunch Friday only 

Tel: 818214 

Come and iaste our 
specialmes 

Open daily 12:00 - 3:30 
p.m. 

. 6:30 - Midnight y 



Italian Restaurant 


Daily 

BETSmESS LUNCH 


Abdoun / Near Orthodoxy Club 
Circle - Jonlan Supennarkel 
BuBting , 2nd Roar 

Tel : 824677 


mm 

^andu 

CL co^tedf 

Gifts 


Seventh Circle 
Opposite Ramada Hotel 
Tel. 825423 


^ V I 


-- Many villas and ap'art- 
ments are available for 
rent and sale, furnished 
or unfurnished. 

- Also many plots of land 
are available for sale. 

For further details, 
please call: 

Abdoun Real Estate 
Tel.: 810605/810S09 
Fax: 810520 


AVIS 


We try harder. 




v<W 


699-420 










CHINA 

HOUSE 

Restaurant 


Authentic 
Chffiese dishes, 
from all grea re- 
gional cuisine 
st)^ of China. 
Pre pi td Iqr oar 

Open daily lor 
lunch & dinner 
Tike iwiy lows 
Jabai At Huss^ 
Mintsby of Trade 
& Industrial Rd. 
TaLBB3004 



RE^AURANT 


Special Chinese Foods 
Skilled Ounese Chefs 


Opca .VI X S CO-il .V? dnh 


Take away if available 

Sacra noans 

near Haief y 

[TeL 6S1922, Amman) 

Slice Tasted j/yy' 

/Mw4{|s Lcved 


The Inn Place to be 




Ixitexnational Dishes 
& Spanish Specialities 


Open Lunch & Dizmer 

Jebel Amman - &d CUde 
Fbr goEOivalion lU 815060 4 


Hisham International Tours 

RELAfABLE NAME IN JORD.AN" 


Book now S Jom 
our classy summer trips 
(8) days (7) nights 
Istanbul S800 H/B & lours 
^ Antalya $ 800 H/B 

* Turkish Riviera $800 H/B 

* Cyprus $770 B/B 

* All in 5 star ItSIT L HTLS 


Specialists m 
Tailor-made 
Outgoing Tours 
3. Hotel jeservations at 
international & 
Luxury Hotels m 
Turkey. Cyprus 
& Egypt 


Our first class services & moderate prices 
• sense for leisure & business travellers 

Tel.: 698180/698181, Fax 689307 



The first & best 
Chinese Restaurant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle. Jacal Amman, near 
Ahliyyah Girls School 




Open daily I2:0ll-3:.yi) 
p.m. 

7:00 — Midnight 

Tel. 638968 








flat: a TEL 
RESTAVEANT 
661293 

. muANa/issiE 

Cocktail ~ Piano Bar 

MOpemng Soorm. 


FORTE 

GRAND 




China Tuun 

.\t l*hv Forlc Grand Amman 

treys JI 

F«4 ^«*ui .j*hi ..J! 


'^iT.ro 

I •• • « 1 1 




j/frrr/rr/i^ 
FIRST CLASS INDIAN 




Special Executive Luncheons ! 

Take away service I 

available | 

Open Daily 12.30-3.30 pm ' 
7.30-11.30 pm 

After the Philadelphia Hotel 
Towards 3rd circle 


Tel: 659519 659520 


The First Class Hotel In 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every room...! 
“Satellite T.V. Reception" 


IIa\KOTEL 

||^l|l|ls 


Ashman - Tel 668195 
F 0 Box 9403 . Fax 
Teifi< 238S8 DAROTL JO 

Ideal Residence For 
Expatriates and 
Businessmen 
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2nd Division Basketball Championship 

Homentmen earn hard- fought 
victory to return to First Division 


By a Jordan Times staff 

'** Reporter 

verted thew first half loss lo an 
18 ^ini victory as they beat 
Abbasi 84^ to Citncli the 
second Division Basketball 
!'"®f"P‘onsfa'P title and return 
to the First CKvision. 

.In an earlier match Sunday 
night at the Sports Palace 

Amman 

red a 78-^ victory over 
Gaz^ Hashem. 

i. ^ine teams took part in the 
chamionship organised by the 

I iiD^ B^etball Federation 
ip I"* .*9- Aitef a month of com- 
■' peuuon, four teams — Ho- 
mentmen, Abbaa, Yarmouk 
Amman and GAzzet Hashem 
Qualified to the second 
round, at the end of which, 
according to the JBFs new 
regulations, only one team 
would be promoted to the First 
Division. 

Abbasi had scored a 58-57 
wn over Homentmen in the 
first round. However, Ho- 
mentmen maintained an un- 
beaten record in the second 
and final round to clinch the 
championship. Meanwhile, 
Abbasi suffered a surprising 
76-74 defeat by Yarmouk Am- 
man. 

_ After Abbasi's defeat in the 
final, Yarmouk clinched 
second place as they had only 
one defeat to Homentmen, 
while Abbasi who were defe- 
ated twice settled for third 
place. 

Homentmen opened scoring 
by a three-pointer by playmak- 
er Robert Chatmajtan. 
Another three-pointer and a 
srare by teammate Se^n Sar- 
kissian gave Homentmen the 
lead 16-9. Abbasi, who needed 
to score a minimum of 11 
points victory to claim the title 
(because Homentmen enjoyed 



Homeatmen — back to the First Divimon 


a wider score difference from a 
68-50 win over Yarmouk), 
seemed determined not to 
allow their all-time rivals a 
wide scoring advantage. They 
succeeded in drawing 21-21. 
Abbasi then took the lead at 
27-21 as Homentmen lacked 
accurate ftnishing and centres 
Ibrahim Tadros and Al*a Abu 
Rabmeh were burdened by 
three fouls each. .Abbasi con- 
tinued to lead and won the first 
half 36-30. 

In the first three minutes of 
the second half, Homentmen 
took advantage of a series of 
tumoveis and scored by Sar- 
kissian and Vicken Ava^an to 
draw at 38-38 and then took 
the lead 47-42. However 
Abbasi again tied at 49-49 with 


12 minutes remaining. 

From then on Homentmen's 
Avakian and Abu Rahmeh se- 
cured rebounding and assisted 
teamamtes Chatmajian and 
Vasken Adjemian to build a 
somewhat wider 60-Sl lead. 

Cheered by a good number 
of fans, Homentmen were 
evidently determined to return 
to the Hrst Division by scoring 
a convincing victory. They out- 
scored Abbas 12-2 in the final 
five minutes as Abbasi surren- 
dered to defeat and tried to 
lessen the difference. However 
Homentmen continued to 
score and Sarkis iamkotchian 
sank in a final three-pointer 
ending the match 84-66 and to 
dinch the Second Division tro- 
phy. 


FINAL STANDINGS 
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W 

L 

SF 

SA 

Pis 

Homentmen 

3 

3 

— 

227 

183 

6 

Yarmoak Amman 

3 

2 

1 

204 

211 

5 

Abbasi 

3 

1 

2 

208 

216 

4 

GaxMt Hashem 

3 

— 

3 

192 

221 
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NEW YORK (R) — The New 
f^rk Knicks hsmded the Chicago 
Bulls their first loss of the 1S193 
playoffs Sunday to draw first 
blood in the botly-antidpaled, 
best-of-seven Eastern Confer- 
ence finals Slowdown. 

John Starks and Patrick Evdng 
scored 25 points apiece to lead 
the Knicks to a 98-90 game one 
victory over the cwo-time defend- 
ing Nadonal Basketball Assoda- 
tion champions. 

Starks buried five three-point 
/shots and Ewing crashed the 
boards for 17 rebounds, much to 
the delight of an electric Madison 
Square Garden crowd, as the 
Knicks extended their home win- 
. ning streak to 26 games. 

Michael Jordan had a game- 
high 27 points to lead Chicago, 

♦ but he was held to 10 points in the 

second half on 3-of-l3 shooting. 

Jordan credited Starks for 
limiting his scoring. 

"In the second half they step- 
ped it up on defence. Starks had 
the adv^tage over me today- He 
niade me take some bad shots 
and they didn’t drop.” 

Starks said: “I just played 
Michael as hard as I could. The 
idea was to tire him, you cannot 
stop Midiael.” 

Scottie Pippen added 24 points 
for the Bulb, who were coming 



A one-handed shot firom Chicago Bulls’ Scotffe Pij^ien (r^M) 


off playoff sweeps of the Atlanta 
Hawks and Qeveland Cavaliers 
their quest to become the third 
team in NBA history to win three 
successive championsbips. 

New York’s dominance of the 
boards made the difference on 
Sunday. The Knicks out- 
rebounded Chicago 48-28. 

“TTie story of die game is the 
board play. As long as we re- 
bound the basketball like we're 
capable of rebounding it then that 
vrill overcome some of our de- 


ficiendes in other areas,” said 
Knicks coach Pat Riley, recently 
named NBA Coach of the year.i 

"Without a complete effort on 
the boards we may have come up 
a little short. We had a great 
defensive game and a great re- 
bounding game to overcome what 
I consider to be unforced turnov- 
ers,” Riley said. 

Those turnovers (23), including 
nine Chicago steals in the first 
half, led to a 48-44 halftime lead 
for the Bulb. 


Barcelona and Real locked in battle for title 

MADRID (R) — Sj^’s soccer giants Barcelona and Real 
Madrid stay^ locked in a battle for the league tide after scoring 
nine goals between them in big wins Sunday. CHiampions 
Barcelona beat first division new Rayo VaUecano 4-0 while 
Madrid went one b^ter agahist Diego Maradona’s Sevilla, 
thrashing them 5-0. The results left the two leaders glued logeilfer 
<m S2 pomts widi four games left to play tmt Barcelona ait ahead 
on go^ dtfferenoe. Thnd-f^md Deponivo Corana, who led the 
table for much of the season, remain in touch, four points off the 
pace, after a 1-0 home win over Real 21aragoza. 

ITTF sets glue ban date - 

GOTHENBURG (R) — Table tennb chiefe decided Sunday to 
impose a controversial ban on all g^ue used to stick rubbers to bats 
f n^ Ju ne 1 neM year. The International Table Tennis Federation 
(m n^ ate entive committee decision followed an agreement at 
the nrPs general meeting last Wednesday that the ban. 
originally due to start on Septiunber 1, shmild be postponed. The 
delay was ^reed to allow fuitber study into repla iameDt 
materiab. Manufacturers have been asked by the ZTTF equip- 
ment committee to supply pressure-sensitive adherive sheets as 
soon as possible to be osm instead of glue. The FTTF is concerned 
about the use of toxic glues which can be a health hazard because 
of the fumes. Experts believe a glue ban could help the flat-hitting 
players ftom Asia more than ^rt^ieans, many of u^om like to 
play at a faster pace. 

30 injured in Bangladesh soccer violence 

DHAKA (AP) — At least 30 spectators were injured when soccer 
fiuis, who waited for more than one hour for a local league match 
to begin, turned violent and clashed with the police, news reports 
said Monday. Part of the crowd of 20,(XX1 packed into the stadium 
in Sylbet town. 190 kilometres northeast of Dhaka, threw stones 
and soda bottles and ransacked the organisers’ offkx Sunday, the 
daily Janakatha said. Police fought back with leargas, the 
newspaper said. Organisers said a depute over selecting a r^eree 
for the match between Mohamedan Sporting and South Sumra 
Qub caused the delay. The game was later cancelled. 

Davenport tops Provis for European Open title 

LUCERNE, Switzerland (AP) — Scab-seeded Lindsay Daven- 
port of the United States rfefeated fourth-seeded Nicole Proris of 
Australia 6-1, 4-6, 6-2 Sunday to win the S1S0,0(X) European 
Open. It was the first WTA Kndt tour victory for the l6-year-old 
American, who has been moving up in WTA rankings in the first ‘ 
montfs of this year. She had risen to 43 from 159 by the start of~ 
die Lnoerne tournament. It took her 87 minuies to beat Proves; 
ranked 29th, in the day court event. As in the semifinals against 
Sabine Hack of Germany, Davenpmt lost the second set, but 
came back in the third to give her opponent little chance. 
Davenpon. who turned pro two inonths ago, said she was thrilled. 
"No doubt this was my biggest success,” she said. 


intrepidity wins classic trial for Sheikh Mohammad 

PARIS (R) — IntrqMfity, owned by Sheikh Mohammad, kept 
her unbraten record with a comfortable victory at Longi^amp 
Sunday in the Prix Saint Alary, an important classic trial for 
fillies. Ridden by Thierry Jarnet for trainer Andre Fabre, 
Intrepidity had a length to spare over Dancienne. the mount of 
Dominique Boeuf, in the seven-runner 10 furlong (2km) event. It 
was the filly’s third success from three races, (^nections will 
Jbdde later whether to aim her for next month’s Epstxn or Fren^ 
Oaks. 
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Both vulnerable. Sooth 
NORTH 
♦ 10 2 
<?AK6 
V A 5 S 
* J9864 
WEST EAST 

♦ J B64 4Q7 

?97 9 10 8642 

OK9784 OJS 
♦K8 4A752 

SOUTH 
4 A K9 6 3 
J3 

0 Q 10 2 
4Q 10 

The bidding: 

South West North East 

1 4 Pus 2 4 Paas 

2 NT Paaa 3 NT Pass 


Opening lead: Six of 0 

Votmai *nttkiziov, the Ruaaian 
emigre, played with su^ blinding 
apeed that he failed to see at least 
luJf the possSulitTes of any pven 
band. How unfortunate that could 
be is borne out by this g«»mp U. 

Votmai and his partner bid 
smoothly to a fine no-tnimp game 
With stoppers in the unhid suits and 
mostly soft values, a two-no-trump 
rebid rather than two was 

the correct action with the ScMith 
hand, and North's raise was 
automatic. 

West’s diamond lead AtK gKtjwi 


the Russian, since H guaranteed two 
tricks in the suit. South played low 
from dummy and captured East^ 

ja^ with the queen. With seven hist 
tricks available, declarer elected to 
develop the club suit for the two 
needed to fulfill the contncL How- 
ever, juet in case the queen-jack of 
spades was douUeton, declarer first 
cashed the ^»de ace. When no hon- 
or appeared, Votmai switched to 
chibs. 

West defended well by dudang 
the club to East, who won and re- 
verted to a diamond- That cooked 
declarer’s goose. South’s last dia- 
mond stopper was forced out before 
the ekibs were set up, and West hod 
the club entry end eimugh diamonds 
to set the contrect one trick. 

Note dedorer’s technique in first 
testing spades before going after 
dubs. U^ortunately, 1^ thm the 
damage had already bew done. As 
so often is the case, hasW play to the 
first trick was the cause. 

Suppose Votmai hod allowed 
Eastls jack of diamonds to win the 
first titek. No return would have 
done dedaxer any harm and, as long 
as East held at least one of the club 
honors, the contract would have 
been impregnable. The defenders 
cannot set iq> end run diamonds 
before declarer has the dubs estab- 
lisbed for nine tricks. Tty iu 


World C!up .qualifying matches 

Jordan draws again 


By Afeen Bannayaii 
Spedal to the Jordan Times 

JORDAN AND IRAQ were 
held at a 1-1 draw Monday in 
the tiiird matches of the Asan 
Group A qualification matches 
for the 1994 soccer World Cup. 

Jordan’s scorer Jiryes 
Tadros put his team in the lead 
with an eari^f 12th minute goal 
after receiving a pass from 
Hisham Abdul Munem. a few 
metres outside the penalty 
box. 

Jordanian goalkeeper 
Mohammad Abu Daoud put 
I up a big effort as he successfol- 
teiminaied 9 definite Iraqi 
chances throughout the matdi, 
attended by His Royal Hi^ 
ness Prince Faisal Ben A1 Hus- 
sein and over 13,(XX) soccer 
fans- 

Jordanian players Jiryes 
Tadros and Yousef AI 
Ammouri were injured during 
the first half. Ammouri was 
carried out on a stretcher, 
while Tadros continued lo play 
but was substituted by Aref 
Hussein later on. 

The Iraqi team, playing their 
first match of the competition, 
lost a chance to equalise in the 
31st minute when a corner kick 
hit the post. Seconds later Jor- 
dan's defender Ahmad Abdul 
Oader saved his team by bfodc- 
ing close-range Iraqi shoe. 

Jordan’s Nan Yadaj lost the 
chance to score a second goal. 



W SCARE 



Tadros 


as the first half ended 1-0. Iraq 
began an all-out aaach in the 
second half, but Jordan's goal- 
keeper Abu Daoud upset Iraqi 
Star Ahmad Radi’s and team- 
mates’ efforts. 

Iraq scored their precious 
equalising goat in the 74th mi- 
nute by Munzer Khaiaf. a sub- 
stitute for Ahmad Dahbam. 

Jordan did not get any real 
chances to score, as Iraq totally 
dominated throughout the rest 
of the match, but settled for 
the draw after a final-minute 
shot hit the post. 


Jordan: Mohammad Abn 


Yousef .Ai .Ammouri 


Daoud, FIras Al Kbalalleh, 
Morad Al Horani, .Ahmad 
Abdul Oader, .Msfaannad 
Mahadln, Jiryes Tadros tAref 
Hussein), Nart Yadqi, Jamal 
Abu Abed, Hisham Abdul 
Mun’enii Subhl Suleiman, 
Yousef Al Ammouri i Ahmad Al 
Shaqran) 

Iraq; Radi Shncishcl, Salim 
Hnsseia, Ahmad Radi, Ahmad 
Dahham t Munzer Khalafi 
Sa’ad Qais. Laiih Hussein. All 
Hussein, Sabah Juavber (.Ala'a 
Kazem), Samir Kazem, Sa’ad 
Abdul Hamid. 

Referee: Perm Ambrasom 
(Thailand). 


Graf, Sanchez- Vicario, Courier 
advance at French Open 


-t 


PARIS (AP) — Steffi Graf and 
Aranxta Sanchez Vicario, top 
seeds at the French Open in the 
absence of Monica Seles, strug- 
ed unexpectedly Monday 
bre winning their first-round 
matches. 

But Jim Courier, the two-time 
defending men’s champion, bad a 
hitch-free debut, powering past 
Argentina's Roberto Azar. 6-3, 
6-3, 6-3 in two houxs. 13 minutes. 

Cecilia Dahiman of Sweden, 
ranked only 105th in the world, 
displayed a powerful serve and 
steady nerves in fordng No. 1 
seeded Graf to a tiebreaker in the 
first set before the two-time 
champion triumphed 7-6 (7-4). 
6 - 1 . 

The match u>ok 72 minutes, far 
longer than Graf usually takes to 
dispatch foes at this stage of a 
tournament. 

Sanchez Vicario, winner here 
in 19B9 and No. 2 seed this year, 
needed 89 minutes to get past 
Monique Kiene of the Nether- 
lands, 6-3. 7-6 (7-1). The Dutch 
18-year-oid, raided only 142nd. 
led 4-0 and 5-2 in the second set 
before errors doomed her. 

Seles, winner here the past 
three years, would have been a 
big favourite again. But she is 
recuperating after being stabbed 
by a fan of Grafs April 30 in 
Hamburg, Germany. 

Gcaf. clearly dmmbeat, ack- 
nowled^ after her match that 
the stabbing incident bad dis- 
turbed her and said she was not 
yet sure how much a title here 
would mean to her. A cham- 
pionship would move her ahead 
of &les in the rankings, but Graf 
said being No. 1 no longer was of 
major interest. 

"Sbe played really well and I 
(fidn't really expect it,” Graf said 
on Dahiman. "She played some 
very good points, took a lot of 
rista.” 

Security has been tightened at 
Roland Garros Stadium in the 
wake of the Seles stabbing. Body- 
guards stood behind Che players' 
chairs during diangeovers. and 
there was stepp^op screening of 
spectators entering the complex. 


The first men’s seed to advance 
was No. 15 Thomas Muster, beat- 
ing fellow Austrian Horst Skoff. 
0-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. 

^dric PioKne, the top-ranked 
Frenchmen in the field in the 
absence of ailing Guy Forget, 
won the tournament's first five- 
setter, 3-6, 4-6, 6-3, 6-0, 6-2 over 
Australia's Sandon Stolle. 
Another French bopefiil, Fabrice 
Santoro, was upset by Japan's 
^1120 Matsuoka. 7-5. 3-6. 6-3. 
6-3. 

First- round losers included 
Zina Garrison Jackson and Gigi 
Fernandez of the United States, 
and Russia's Alexander Volkov, 
ranked No. 20 in the world. 

Cburier isn't even the top seed 
among the men. Yet rarely in 
recent Grand Slam history has 
any player, man or woman, been 
su^ a strong favourite. 

Counesy of the computer rank- 
ings, Pete Sampras bolds the top 
siding. But even Courier’s peers 
considCT him a good bet to be- 
come the <Mily player besides 
Bjorn Borg to win there straight 
titles here. 

Many of Courier's big-name 
challengers are serve-and- 
volleyers who favor faster sur- 
feces. rather than baseliners who 
are toughest on clay. In addition 
to Sampras, the serve-and-volley 
ranks include Stefan Edberg, 
Boris Becker, Goran Ivaniscw 


and Michael Siich. 

But no ser^-e-and-volleycr hiu 
won on Roland Garros' red clay 
since France's Yannick Noah 
1983. Strong challenges this yea,- 
could come from Courier’s fellow' 
baseliners, perhaps Spain's &rg) 
Brveaera. seeded 10th. 18-year-oid 
Andrei Medvedev of Ukraine 
seeded 11th. 

A year ago. Medvedev got into 
the field as an unheralded quali- 
fier. but won his first three 
matches. He opens iuesuity 
against the highest-ranked uppt): 
neni of any seeded man. No. 3^ 
Guillermo Perez-Roldan cf 
Argentina. 

Sampras, in his first Grand 
Slam as top seed, also will ^ 
tested early with an openine 
hatch Tuesday against Andr^ 
Cherkasov of Russia, a tough 
clay-court specialist who reached 
the quaneriinals last year. 

Sidelined Agassi plays verbal 
gymnastics: Andre Agassi may be 
sidelined with tendinitis, but that 
didn’t prevent him from showing 
up in Paris and taking a bizarre 
verbal swipe at top-seeded and 
No. l-ranked Pete Sampras. 

During a promotional exhibi. 
tion over the weekend at the ritay 
Paris Country Club, Agassi 
cracked, "nobody should be 
ranked No. 1 who looks like he 
just swung from a iiee.” 
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Senna wins Monaco Grand Prix 
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monte carlo (AP) — In a 

career that has three world titles 
Aland 39 career victories. Ayrton 
^ Senna was at a loss for words on 
ids record axth win at the Mona- 
co Grand Prut; 

“I don’t have words to talk 
about it. The victories tere in 
different conditions, in diffeiOTt 
cars, on different teams speak for 
themselves,” Senna said. 

"Itt has always been the very 
first race throaghout tny 
and it continues to be spe^- 
His major livais, Alain Frost 

and Midiael Schufflicber. ^ 
into trouble. But Senna cruised 


smoothly to a 52. 118-second vic- 
tory over Britain’s Damon Hill, 
whose father, Graham, won the 
Monaco race five times. French- 
man Jean Alesi placed third. 

Senna bad to battle back from 
a hard aeddent Thursday and 
started in the second row on the 
grid, particularly tough on the 
twisting 3328-klIometre (2.068- 
mile) street circuit. 

The Brazilian finished the 78 
laps in 1 hour 52 minutes 10.947 
seconds. He averaged 138.837 
kilometres an hour (86-259 mph) 
over the total distance ^ 259.584 
kilometres (161.298 miles). 


It was Senna's third victory of 
die season and 39tii of his career. 
He moved past Prost into the lead 
in the driver’s standings. 42-37. 

Prc»t jumped the start and was 
given a 10-second penalty. He 
came in on the 12tb lap to serve it 
and stalled the engine twice. He 
was almost two laps behind the 
leaders when he got back on the 
track. 

Prost was able to thread his 
way through the field and moved 
up to fourth at the end. 

"It was my best start of the 
year,” Prost said later, complain- 
ing about the penalty. 


“The penalty was too heavy. 
They won't s^re me anything 
this year.” 

Schumacher, who took over 
the lead when Prost dropped 
back, lasted until the 33rd lap 
, before going out in a cloud ^ 
smoke with a blown engine. 

Formula One auto racing stand- 
ings after Sunday's Grand Prix of 
Monaco: 

Drfvien SttaaiUagis 

(AAer sis events): 

1. Ayrton Senna, Brazil, 42 


points 

2. Alain Prost, France. 37. 

3. Damon Hill, Briuin, 18. 

4. Michael Schumacher, Ger- 
many, 14. 

5. Mark Blundell, Britain, 6. 
(tie). Johnny Herbert. Britain. 6. 
7. jj. Lehto, inland, 5 (tie), 

Riocardo Patrese, Italy. 5 (tie)! 
Martin Brundle, Britain, 5 (tie). 
Christian Fiftip^di, Brazil. 5. 

11. Jean Alesi, France, 4. 

12. Ptnlippe Alliot, France, 2. 
Fabriao Baibazza, Italy. 2. 
(3erhard Berger, Austria, 2. 



(tie). Michael Andretti. United 
States 2. 

16. Alessandro Zanardi. Italy, 1. 

Constructors Stmdings: 

1. yi^iliams-Renault. SS. 

2. McLaren-Ford, 44. 

3. Benetton-Ford, 19 

4. Ligier-Renauk. 11 

5. Lotus-Ford. 7. (tie), Minardi- 
Ford, 7. 

7. Ferrari. 6. 

8. Sauber, 5. 

9. Larousse-Lamborghini, 2. 



BEFORE YOU BUY 


Shop at; 

^•^Dajani Jewellers 


Amra Hotel Shops - 6th Circle Amman 


Newly furnished flat, 3 bedrooms, living room, 
big kitchen, 2 large salons. 2 bathrooms, central 
heating, telephone, 2 verandas. 

In Rawabi Shamsani. 

Contact 603845 


THE MONTESSORl WORLD 

Kindergarten - Shmeisani 

- in affiliation with the: 

London Montessorl Centre 

-Announces that they are starting an: 

Intensive Teacher Training Programme 

as from June 5. 1993. 

The last day of registration is on Saturday 29th of May 

For further details please call: 

680504 or 684905 from 8:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. 
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CONCOKD 



4S999 


"SUPERCOP*' 

Shows; 1230; 330; 6:15; 8J0; Kfc30 


Td.: 699238 


SUMMER SCHOOL 




Shows: 12:30; 3:15; 4:45; &30; 8-30; 10:30 * 


ancma Tel.: 634144] 

PHILADELPHIA 




PRETTY WOMAN 


Shows! I2J0; 3J0; 6:15; 8:30; 10:30 


lei.: 675571 

Al Mashiiil TlMirtra 


Today the Nabil Mashini Theatre 

hosts 

Al Fawanis Troupe acting 

in a play entitled: 

Death of Taybeh 

By: Suhelr Fahd, Mohammad Al 
Qabbani, Amer Al Khafash 


Nabil & Hisham’s Tel.: 625155 

AHLAN THEATRE 


presents 

Welcome Parliament and Budget 

On Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays AT 9:00 u.m. 

Welcome New World Orcier 

On Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays 
at 9:00 p.m. 

Please make advance reservadon 








